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AMERICA’S No. 1 SELLING SCOTCH WHISKY! 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 


C UTTY $Af?/r 


How to buy a high performance 
sports car-complete- 
for less than $2500/ 

start with a dealer who sells the new Sunbeam Alpine V. You'll find it as 
advertised above — and carrying Chrysler's 5-year/50, 000-mile warranty' besides. 






It took British Sunbeam and 
Chrysler together to bring it 
about, but there it is: a 
tough Class F contender for 
a mere $2468.t 
Alpine V has muscles. A 
bigger 1725 cc 


engine 

puts out 100 hp at a comfort- 
able 5500 rpm. With twin 
carbs, a regeared, fully 
synchromeshed 4 on-the- 
floor plus quick clutch. 0 to 
60 comes in 12.8 seconds. 

5 years/50,000 miles 
Alpine V IS also built 
to satisfy Chrysler's 
famous engine and 
drive train warranty. The 


crankshaft now 
has 5 mam bear- 
ings: a new oil 
cooler maintains 
lobe efficiency at 
high rpm; even the 
exhaust ports are 
staggered to dis- 
courage hot spots 
in the block. 


No austerity here 
With so much car built into 
the basics, the amazing thing 
IS what else Alpine gives 
you for your $2500 or so. 

Take brakes. 9.85 in. Gir- 
ling discs up front, 9 in. 
drums behind. Generous. 
They're also sel 
ng at all 4 cc 
and power 
assisted besides! 

Take steering. 

A fast, crisp 3.3 turns 
lock-fo-lock. The wheel also 
telescopes in and out and 
locks at your fastest, most 


comforta- 
ble reach. 
Take buc- 
ket seats. 
Alpine's are richly 
padded, neatly turned 
out in pleated vinyl. 
Both adjust forward, 
back, up and down, 
and the backs recline. 

Take room. Alpine has 
more than most sports cars 
at any price. Even around the 
feet (pedals are adjustable) 
and in the trunk— two places 
you often get pinched. 

Etc., etc., etc. 

» Consolewithlocked 
, storage well is 
standard. Soisa 
heater with 2- 
speed blower. The 
dash is a gem of instru- 
mentation. The convert- 
ible top is self-storing and 
easy to work. And so on. 

So for the impossible on a 


HOOTES DIVISION CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 



He prefers the Traditional FLORSHEIM Long Wing Brogue 
He owns it in Black, Hand-Stained Brown, and Forest 

MoilUylti ta ^ 27 ^^ ^ ,Votl Imprrtal uylft $ 36 ^^ 
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Next week 

THE ZANY PtRA TES are aim- 
ing at the pennant. If they win 
it, reports Jack Mann, nobody 
w ill be sure if it was because of 
or in spite of their controver- 
sial manager. Hurry Walker. 

NO LONGER AS HAIRY as a 
grizzly bear, a new breed of 
Irish tweed sportswear is on its 
way to this country. A preview 
of this old favorite in a light- 
er, more comfortable form. 

BONANZA RUNNING is a New 
England specialty. Hal Hig- 
don, once a marathoner, tells 
about jockeying lor Top Prizes 
and all Ihc family fun of a dis- 
tance man's summer vacation. 


permission is STXICtLV PKUHIIIITIU 
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The way he strikes Edwin (Biid)Shrakc. 
oiieol'our associate editors. John Riley 
Brodie. the San Francisco 49er qiiar- 
icrhack. has the assurance of a man 
who "not only has more money than 
vou hut is a better dancer." Well, may- 
be you've already won a coveted Gold 
Star award from Arthur Murray, but if 
you are one of America's 195.900.000 
nonniillionaires Brodie has you beaten 
hands down in the money department. 
How Brodie combined his self-posses- 
sion and his gambling instincts to come 
by his first fortune is the thread of 
Shrake's rcvciationary account of the 
pro football merger {pane 16). Amid 
the engrossing twists and turns. Shrake 
also discloses for the first time how the 
American Football League was poised 
not very many weeks ago to cripple the 
rival NFL by cornering the market 
of veteran quarterbacks. 

Not everyone involved in such a dog- 
eat-dog situation is pleased to talk 
about it to the press, so to get the story 
Shrake might have borrowed John 
Brodie's football maxim: "You are 
better off relying on ability rather than 
on tricks." But. actually, Shrake wound 
up relying on both. 

The ability, of course, was already 
there— something Shrake had first de- 
veloped as a police reporter for The 
For! H'orih Piex\. then as a columnist 
for The Dallas Times Herald and the 
Dallas Moriwi.v News before joining 
(he staff ofSi'OKrs iLLUsiKAft t). It was 
while Bud was working in Dallas that 
Lamar Hunt hatched the golden egg 
that became the AFL. In covering the 
continuing story of the new league. 
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Shrake got to know just about every- 
body in pro football. Then, as now. 
these contacts proved to be valuable 
news sources. 

As for tricks, (he one that seems to 
serve Shrake so usefully is his knack for 
being where the action is. It was at a 
late pub parly in l-ondon at the time 
of the Clay-Cooper heavyweight fight, 
for example, that Shrake had the good 
fortune, as one might construe it. to be 
elected honorary captain of the Bays- 
water soccer team that had just won 
an important contest. Discharging his 
duties. Captain Shrake led the cele- 
brants on a midnight parade through 
the streets. It was at a party in Manhat- 
tan that Shrake commissioned Frank 
Sinatra to photograph for free an ear- 
lier heavyweight title fight in Europe. 
Sinatra got press credentials, but 
missed the fight, and the assignment 
has gone into boxing lore. And it was 
at a party somewhere else (security 
forbids our being more specific) that 
Shrake received a clandestine telephone 
call (hat was to lead to our full account 
of how the AFT. conspired to demolish 
the NFL backficld forces and how John 
Brodie wheeled and dealed himself the 
richest athletic contract in history. 

Nor do parties, once Shrake has 
the facts of a story, impair his con- 
centration. He can shut out the din 
and work away both at SI assignments 
and fiction writing (his third novel is 
in progre.s.s) even while frieiid.s flow 
through his Greenwich Village apart- 
ment in a steady stream. One such story 
now in Shrake's typewriter concerns 
northern Mexico's Tarahumara Indi- 
an.s, a tough-toed breed of men who 
race upward of 170 miles while kicking 
a croquet-si?ed wooden ball. Bud re- 
cently spent two weeks with the tribe 
ileji). and before bidding goodby to 
the 200 villagers, he threw a party in 
rheir honor. The retrcshnicni featured 
was animal crackers. 
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(But it may have helped.) 
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Take your lucky number to your Raleigh dealer. That's ail you have to do! You may be one of the 
many winners going to England! There’s nothing to buy . . . nothing to write! Here's your chance to 
enjoy exciting, historic London . . , relax in the beautiful Cathedral Cities . . . follow the foothills of the 
Pennines to Harrogate and Edinburgh . , . visit castles . . . take a steamer to Loch Lomond . . . see the 
rambling lanes and gentle streams of Wales , . . visit the famous Shakespeare country of Stratford- 
Upon-Avon. There’s more . . . much more to see and do in Great Britain. 

It's all waiting for you if you have one of the many winning numbers. Your Raleigh dealer may be your 
passport to a British vacation adventure. Take the coupon containing your number to your Raleigh 
dealer, and check your number against the winning numbers posted in his store. The number you take 
may take you and a guest to EngJarrd on British Overseas Airways Corporation for 16 all-expense-paid 
exciting days. And when you fly with BOAC. you are assured of the finest service in the air today. 
Friendly, courteous stewardesses serve you refreshments and meals in the gracious British manner. 
100 Raleigh Bicycles to be given away! You may be one of the winners of the 100 Raieigh Bicycles to be 
given away! It's easy. There are plenty of chances to win. What are you waiting for? 

More Raleigh Bicycles are sold than any other bicycle in the world. 


CHECK YOUR LUCKY NUMBER 
ON OPPOSITE PAGE 

T»iie It to your Raiei^n dealer and ctierk it against the 
numbers he has listed m his store. ■■ yours is one of 
the winning numbers, send this coupon and number, with 
your name end address, and the name and address ol 
your Raleigh dealer, by registered mail to Raleigh Sweeo- 
stakes, Hub Mail. Computer Division, 1000 Washington 
Street, Boston. Massachusetts 02118. 


Name 

Address 

City_ _ State. Zip Code . 



ioo/r FO/f YOUR RALEIGH DEALER ON PAGE 76 



SWEEPSTAKES” 


YOUR LUCKY NUMBER (5 

B 844745 




The 
new 
Raleigh 
RSW-16is 
the newest idea 
in bicycles ... it 
grows with your family. 

It's the one bicycle built for 
all. There's a Raleigh RSW-16 
that folds to fit in your car trunk 
or boat — perfect for apartment 
dwellers. There's even an ingenious remov- 
able tote basket in the rear for shopping or ptcnick- 
ing. Whether it's the newest RSW-16 (right) or the new 
Raleigh Rodeo (left) or Sports (middle) ... the road is easier and more 
fun with a Raleigh. Maybe that’s why Raleigh is the largest selling bicycle in the 
world! Send for our colorful booklet! 


Ralei'Sh Industrm of America, Inc., 1168 Commonwealth Avenue. Dept. SI 8. Boston, Mass. 02134 





WHITE LEVI'S* score with SALTY DOG'- SCRUBDENIM " 
The great new fabric invention with the soft touch you want most 
in this fall's casual wear. Soft as a puppy ... yet rugged as an old 
hound dog. Carefree comfort plus the scrubbed look that's really 
i£. Sanforized"', too. Friendly Salty Dog. the original and only all- 
cotton SCRUBDENIM. So gentle, you have to feel it to believe it! 
White Levi’s in sizes 26 through 38. Boys' 4 through 12. 
In Salty Dog blue and sage. 




Make friends with Salty Dog's new companion. Cat's Meow'" SCRUBDENIM. 
50% Kodei'y po<yester/50% cotton durable press fabric by Canfon. 


BOOKTALK 

Keep your wrist firm, your eye on the 
bell— then take a deep breath and smile 

I f your entry has just been accepted for 
Forest Hills or if you’re planning to play 
at Wimbledon in 1967. two recently pub- 
lished tennis instructional manuals are not 
for you- But for the rest of us. who arc cither 
Just starting out or who aspire to nothing 
more violent than a win over the guy one 
notch up on the club challenge ladder. Sarah 
Palfrey’s Temm for Anyone! (Hawthorn 
B<x)ks, S3. 95) and Bob Harman’s Use Your 
Heiufin Tennis (Kennikal Press, S2.50) arc 
valuable additions to even the most com- 
prehensive tennis library. The authors’ cre- 
dentials arc impressive. Surah Palfrey won 
54 major championships, including the U.S. 
singles title twice: Rob Harman has given 
postgraduate insliucliun to a host of ten- 
nis greats, including Jack Kramer. Bobby 
Riggs, Louise Brough and Margaret Os- 
borne DuPont. 

Miss Palfrey’s book is intended as noth- 
ing more than an introductory primer to 
the game, and it succeeds admirably. It pre- 
sumes no prior know ledge on the part of the 
reader and illustrates the fundamentals and 
basic strategics with ease and simplicity. Its 
secondary purpose is to show that tennis 
can indeed be fun, that it can be played with 
enjoyment and success well into middle age 
and even beyond and that its value to devo- 
tees far exceeds the immediate limits of the 
playing court. 

Miss Palfrey's book can be used to ad- 
vantage by those who may someday have 
championship aspirations. Harman’s, on 
the other hand, is perhaps the most com- 
plete book ever written specifically for the 
club and public parks player who can make 
it to the court only twice a week. "All these 
people want is to have fun. and beat their 
own friends," he writes. "Why not a btwk 
for them?" 

Why not, indeed'.* Harman’s btwk was 
first published in 1950, but his simple rules 
have not needed a bit of revising. Tourna- 
ment players follow them instinctively, but 
the average player tends to overlook them 
precisely because they arc so obvious: Don't 
clobber the ball on every shot; don’t worry 
about form (which, past the teen years, is so 
ingrained that it can’t be changed anyhow); 
relax on the court; go all-out only on cer- 
tain points: learn toanticipatc;and so forth. 
In addition, his book includes meaty sec- 
tions on court psychology, which every 
player from a Wimbledon champion to a 
neighborhood hacker knows is half the fun 
of the game. It doesn’t have to be read all 
at once, cither. Read a chapter, play a set. 
read another chapter— then stand back and 
watch your game, and court disposition, 
improve. 

— Kim Chapin 





"We couldn't even seem to save any money, till a MONY man showed us a way 
to start building cash while protecting ourselves as well." 



Jerry end Donna Fhnt 
talk it over with MONY 
rranLoyel I Wiiaon CLU 


" 'We'respendingtobuiidthis 
dance studio, andbuyingahome,' 
we told MONY man Loyal Wilson. 
'We've no money to even save 
... let alone buy life insurance!' 

"But Loyal'sapproachwasdif- 
fcrent from other insurance men. 
The way he talked insurance it 
sounded like a perfect way of 
putting money aside regularly— 
as well as providing protection. 

"For us, that made sense. So 
we bought Loyal's program, 
which now includes wife insur- 
ance on Donna, Payments are 
easy with automatic withdraw- 
als from our checking account. 

"Now we have money towards 
retirement. And we've insured 


our three kids. ..to help pay for 
college, or as a starter program. 

"We're not well-versed on in- 
surance sowe value Loyal's guid- 
ance. We'd be happy to recom- 
mend him. ..and his company. 
MONY " 

MONY men care for people. 

Get in touch with a MONY man 
near you. Rely on his seasoned 
judgment to provide you with the 
finest life and health insurance 
protection money can buy. ..from 
MONY, a leader for 123 years. 

MONY 

MUTUAL OF NfcW VORn 


MONY 

0«ol S« B .v«y ai Mix S- . • ^»inoi9 
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If Avis is out of cars, 
we’ll get you one 
from our competition. 



We’re not proud. We’re only No. 2 . 
We’ll call everybody in the busi- 
ness (including No.l). If there’s a car 
to be had, we’ll get it for you. 

At the airport, we’ll even lock up 
ourcashbox and walk you over to 

Soniehou or other, uc'll jiul jou in a car. the competition in person. 

All of which may make you wonder just how often all 
our shiny new Plymouths are on the road. 

We have 35,000 cars in this country. 

So the day that every one is out is a rare day for Avis. 
(If you have a reservation, don’t give it a second thought.) 

And don’t worry about the car our competition will 
give you. 

It’s for an Avis customer and they know it. 

This is their chance. 



GO NATURALLY in Warsmt ilflannr Suits and Sport Coats 

Like the traditional look? Then you'll appreciate 
the young man’s styling, the quiet excitement of 
Warson Manor Suits and Sport Coats by CURLEE. 

CURLEE CtOTMING COMPANY • ST LOUIS. MO. 




The Round Tire 

It may loo k like all the others... 



but it rolls a good 3,000 miles further (at least)! 


Sure! Maybe all tires look round. But 
some are rounder than others! The 
Atlas PLYCRON" tire— The Hound 
Tire, will give you at least 3,000 more 
miles of wear than the tires that come 
on most new cars. And roundnes.s is 
just one reason for those extra miles. 

How come? For one thing, The 
Round Tire comes from a rounder 
mold — a mold precision engraved to 


within 3/1000 of an inch of perfect 
round. Other molds can be out of 
round by as much as 30,1000 of an 
inch. And our rounder molds are just 
one example of the extra care taken in 
making Atlas Plycron tires. 

Cord strength, wrap-around tread 
— lots of other details are imjxrrtant, 
too. The point is, only a tire this care- 
fully made can give you the extra 


miles you want. 

Tests prove you can expect at least 
3,000 more miles from the Atlas 
PLYCRON tire. These tests were con- 
ducted on sets of four tires from vari- 
ous manufacturers’ production for 
1966 model cars and were promptly 
run under identical conditions by an 
independent test fleet. Want more 
miles? (let The Round Tire. 


ATLAS P LYC R □ N 

Atlas Tires • Batteries • .Accessories • Sold at over 50.000 leading service stations 

•Trade-mark* “Atla*" "Plycron" Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, © 1966 Alla* Supply Co. 


SCORECARD 


HORSE SENSE 

The Black Beauty types who eiivisioit 
every horse knee deep in green pastures 
never ask w'ho is paying for the acreage, 
floating the horse's teeth and checking 
on the worming- In truth, most of them 
know nothing about horses at all and 
regard them as outsi/e cats or dogs avail- 
able for |>elling. Horses, like most peo- 
ple. have to work for a living, be it on 
the racetrack, in the show ring, at a rid- 
ing academy or, horror of horrors, in 
a rodeo. Well, horrible, according to 
Miss Alice Herrington, president of the 
l-'riends of Animals. Inc. Miss Alice has 
never seen a rodeo, but that is incon.se- 
qiienlial. Miss Alice is out to abolish 
rodeos, and, in the bargain, upstage 
rival humane organizations, for if there 
is one thing most humane groups enjoy 
better than fighting cruelly it Is fighting 
each other. 

Miss Alice has been notably success- 
ful. Almost unnoticed, Ohio has passed 
a bill outlawing bucking straps and elec- 
tric prods — which, in effect, has out- 
lawed rodeos- and New York may do 
the same. 

Indced, her literature is alarming. 
"Is Pain Your Pleasure?” inquires a 
draft for her latest brochure, rather like 
the Marquis de Sade. The bucking strap, 
it goes on to say, is "placed in the area 
of the large and small intestines and kid- 
neys — and in the case of male horses, 
whether stallion or gelding, in the gen- 
ital region -then lightened agonizing- 
ly by a man pulling on the strap with 
his full strength.” Horsefeathersl 

As Gerald Dalmadge, director of field 
services for the preeminently sane San 
f rancisco Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelly to Animals says, "One wonders 
if some people should lake a lcs.son 
in anatomy." Oalmadgc says further 
that the poor, abused bucking horses 
arc among the most spoiled animals in 
the country. "Those broncs." he says, 
"work only 10 seconds a day and get 
the best of food and care." It's plain 
economics. Most rodeo entrepreneurs 


keep their bucking horses fit because 
they represent an investment. Moreover, 
George Williams, editor of the Rodeo 
Sports News, points out that last year 40 
animals required veterinary treatment 
(in the course of more than 500 profes- 
sional rodeos > while 364 cowboys went 
to the hospital. 

KEN MIUES 

Race Driver Ken Miles, 47, died instant- 
ly last Wednesday when a J-type Ford 
prototype he was testing went off the 
track at Riverside. Calif. Miles was a 
marvelously narrow, bony man who 
loved music, talking, cats, theater, gar- 
dening and automobiles. It was a great 
pleasure to have been driving behind 
him to the Sebring track last March and 
to observe him pull off the road to ex- 
amine a flowering tree before he went 
on to the business of winning the 12 
hours of Sebring. 

The death of a race driver is to be re- 
ceived with a certain formality. He is 
in a line of work which obliges one to 
be ready for it. However, Ken Miles died 
with a debt owed him. Before Sebring, 
Miles won the 24-hour Continental at 
Daytona. If he had won at Lc Mans, 
too, he would have completed an amaz- 
ing sweep of three consecutive major 
endurance races. 

Miles went to Le Mans with the pow- 
erful Ford team that took the first three 
places there in an unprecedented Amer- 
ican victory. He and his co-driver Denis 
Hulmc led more of that race than any 
other Ford: .Miles himself exceeded the 
1965 lap record five times in his share of 
the race. He was leading at liie end when 
the Ford management slowed him down 
for a side-by-sidc finish with their sec- 
ond-running car driven by Bruce Mc- 
Laren and Chris Amon, But what had 
been intended as a dead heal was ad- 
judged a McLaren-Amon victory be- 
cause Ford overlooked a l.c Mans rule. 

Lloyd Ruby. Miles's co-driver at Day- 
tona and Sebring, a man who rarely 
speaks at all and never with the slightest 


emotion, said last Thursday in a raw and 
broken voice. "There'll never be any- 
body to win all three of them. There’ll 
never be a chance again." In fact, it is 
proper to consider that Miles did win all 
three of them. 

COLFNIK 

Trick Golfer Paul Hahn says he will 
drive 6(X) golf balls inscribed with the 
word "peace" into Viet Cong-infcsied 
jungles during a two-week visit to Viet- 
nam next month. Hahn says he doesn't 
expect ihestrategy will change the course 
of the war. 

SWIMNIK 

Mitch Miller and Santa Claus notwith- 
standing, the booboisic nowadays frcc- 
associates beards with beatniks. Vietniks 
andcivilrightsniks. So when bearded Ted 
Brikson. 37, a Chicago research chemist 
whose intention it was to become the 
first to swim the 32 miles from the Faral- 
lon Islands to San Francisco, was pulled 
out of the water two miles short of his 
goal, reporters were puzzled to find he 
was— well, sort of square. 

"About that beard,” one said. "Do 
you have a cause?" 

"Oh. that thing.” said Erikson, strok- 
ing it. "That’s to protect my shoulders. 
When you’re in the water a long time 



you grow a stubble, and when you swing 
your head from side to side you rub 
your shoulders raw," 

Remedial soccer 

According to the distinguished British 
publication Natttre. the recently con- 
cluded World Cup soccer matches may 
have been fun to watch, but if their in- 
conunufd 
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SCORECARD roiiiinufd 

Jc‘r»ti»>n was tc» dclcrminc llie besl leam 
in ihc \M>rld. they didn't. 

.\eiiitr(‘ reached this conclusion b\ 
means of a Poisson distribution, more 
frequently used in calculating interstel- 
lar relationships hut also reriincnt in 
determining, say. the number of col- 
or blind people in Newark or how many 
of the telephone calls the White House 
receives in a month will he wrong num- 
bers. 

\ciiiirc used a Poisson distribution of 
thelormP(H) c ''r/", «!with</ 1*234. 
to describe the distribution of scores by 
team.s in the cup matches, and claimed 
that the \ery fact that it was applicable 
suggested that the teams were "much of 
a muchness in talent and their scores 
were independent of each other." \ ind- 
mg nest that the chance of a draw on 
any one occasion was 27' ; , .\aiiirc said 
that if teams were equally matched "the 
chance that the result will be an active 
injustice to one of them will be 73' , ." 

Xottircs remedy: copy the World Se- 
ries and let the winner be decided by 
a best-of-seven series Or, should the 
present system endure, no team should 
he declared the winner until its score 
cscccds that of its opponent by three 
standard deviations of Poisson distribu- 
tion. In this case. Sdit/rc says. "It might 
be necessary to design the game so that 
It would be practicable for one side to 
score 100 goals or so within the limits 
of endurance of the spectators. . . . Such 
a change could easily be brought about, 
perhaps by widening the goalposts or by 
abolishing goalkeepers." 

Or by play ing basketball 

BOWDLER IN KENTUCKY 

There is this campaign in Kentucky to 
dignify the crappic. u favorite panlish. 
Minor Clark, commissioner of the Pish 
and W ildlife Resources Dcpartircnt. is 
insisting that all employees identify the 
llsh as the croppie, a spelling that con- 
forms to the more popular pronuncia- 
tion, I his way. he says, no one will be 
emburrassed writing it or saying it. Oh. 
come on. Clark, don't be such an oss. 

UPWARD AND OUTWARD 

It was Casey Stengel who observed some 
years agothat Japanese ballplayers would 
never make it in the big leagues because 
their fingers were too short. The Stcngel- 
ism no longer applies: Japanese fingers 
arc growing longer, for the very simple 
reason that so is all the rest of them. 
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Pete Newell, athletic director of the Uni- 
versity of California, just back from his 
fifth basketball clinic in Tokyo, reports 
that Japanese basketball players, who 
used to stand around 5 feel 10. arc now 
going 6 feet 3 and 4. 

On a national average, young Japa- 
nese adults are two inches taller and 15 
pounds heavier than their prewar coun- 
terparts. and six-footci's are no longer a 
rarity. The reason: belter and more plen- 
tiful nourishing food a widespread 
popularity of milk, butter, cheese and 
eggs, and more protein for growing chil- 
dren. Today the Japanese arc consuming 
20',' less rice but three times as much 
bread, seven limes as much milk, 2.5 
limes as much meat, 2.5 times as many 
eggs and twice the amount of fresh fruit 
and vegetables as before the war. Well, 
the Japanese may he growing taller and 
longer-fingered, but over the last few 
years Americans have indicated that they 
arc not to he left behind. The American 
Sealing Company announced this year 
that the standard seats in U.S. auditori- 
ums and stadiums liad to be increased 
from 16 to 22 inches. 

GOODNESS KNOWS 

After a neighborhood baseball game, 
our Cincinnati correspondent intercept- 
cd one of the participants, his k-ycar- 
old son. and this dialogue ensued: 

Ftitln-r: Mow did you do? 

Sou. Real good. 

rathev: Cicl some hits? 

Son: No, I struck out. 

I'lil/u'r. Oh. well, you must have done 
good in the feld then. 

Stni: No. nobody hit one where I was. 

Fotlwr: I thought you said you did 
good. Mow can you say that when you 
strike out and don't catch one ball? 

Son: I was a good sport. 

PLUGGING THE MUSCLE DRAIN 

Can a two-year-old university located 
in a suburb of \’ancouvcr. B.C. ever 
play in the Rose Bowl? Unquestionably, 
says Gordon Shrum. 70. chancellor of 
Simon Traser University (enrollment: 
2.000), which is naired after the man 
who explored the ITaser River to its 
mouth in 180X. Shrum, a Pit. D. in phys- 
ics. hopes to have Simon I raser in the 
AAWU by 1976, The catch: Simon 
ITaser i.s the only university in Canada 
awarding athletic scholarships. 

There is little likelihood that other 
Canadian schools will follow- Shrum's 
lead. The Canadian Intercollegiate Ath- 
letic Union, of which Simon Traser 


is not a member, recently voted 52 0 
against athletic scholarships. Dr. G. Kd- 
ward Hall, president of the University 
of Western Ontario, sums up its posi- 
tion: athletic scholarships, he says, are 
“as insidious as they are disruptive.” 

Shrum claims that Canada is losing 
athletes and coaches to the U.S., often 
for good, w hile his detractors argue that 
universities arc for study and sports are 
for relaxation. Even student bodies arc 
arrayed against Shrum. Thundered the 
University of Guelph's Onnirion hem: 
“A university must be known by its edu- 
cation reputation atone, and athletics arc 
not education.” 

There is, however, little doubt that 
Canada is suffering a muscle drain. At 
least 160 Canadians are now on football 
scholarships in the U.S.. although most 
of them will return to play pro ball 
since they were steered south by the 
U.S. coaches of the Canadian Foot- 
ball League. Tor example, the Ottawa 
Roughriders have 30 prospects playing 
in the U.S.. the British Columbia Lions 
29. The reason; Canadian pro teams mav 
carry only 14 American imports; the 
rest of the squad must be homebreds. 
and if they are going to be any good 
they've got to get U.S, coaching. 

Football players are not the only ones 
lured south. Besides scores of htKkcy 
players, about 30 Ontarians alone are 
attending U.S. colleges on golf scholar- 
ships, and the number of Canadians in 
the U.S. on track scholarships is esti- 
nvaied to be as high as 4C0. 

The antischolarship forces' solid front 
hardly ruflles Shrum, a crusty type who 
was retired against his will from the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. This fall 
Simon Fraser has scheduled games with 
some of the smaller U.S. junior colleges 
a/Ki n hh/n a years il expects to be 
meeting Idaho and Montana. 

But. says Shrum. "we have to main- 
tain our education standards. We're not 
looking for athletic tramps. The U.S. 
can have them.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bob Devaney, Nebraska football 
coach, objecting to the NCAA's 1.6 
rule, which says, in effect, that a student 
must have a C- average to be eligible 
for an athletic scholarship: "It's not the 
American way. This is supposed to be a 
land of opportunity. Should a boy be 
kept out of school because his parents 
couldn't afford a TV set and because 
they didn't have a lot of political and 
educational discussions at home'.'” end 


Among the world’s top 12 Scotches 
there is a King... King George IV 
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THE FABULOUS BRODIE 



CAPER 


An AFL plot to sign fop NFL quarterbacks at any cost, secret until now, nearly 
wrecked the pro-football merger and made the nervy 49er star a millionaire 

by EDWIN SHRAKE 



A cording to John Kiley Brodic. the 
milliontiirc. a ganihler is one vkho 
vecogni/es. a situation that is loaded in 
his favor and lakes ad\antagc of it in a 
reasonably sporting manner. The Brodic 
delinition fiirilter specifies that one is 
not knossn as a gambler unless one is 
good at it ; the bad ones arc geese. Hrodie 
is himself a gambler, a good one. at 
cards, golf, ping-pong, most any game — 
though not, of course, professional foot- 
ball. e-scepi on the field in a tactical 
sense. By recognizing a situation that 
was not only loaded in his favor but 
cried to be exploited. John Brodic. 3 1 . a 
handsome fellow with shy eyes in a 
heavy face, has in the past three weeks 
become the highest paid team sports 
athlete in the United States. 

\\ ilt Chamberlain. Bill Russell. Mick- 
ey Mantle and Willie Mays earn more 
per year at basketball and baseball than 
Brodie gets as quarterback for the San 
I rancisco 49crs, but their contracts lack 
the tenure and overall richness of his. 
It was only a year and a half ago, w hen 
the talent war between the National and 
American l ootbali Leagueswas moving 
into its final agony, that Joe Namath 
became a celebrity by signing with the 
New V ork Jets for S400.CCO and football 
rather than baseball became unquestion- 
ably the bonus sport, .'kfter last season 
Tommy Nobis went to Atlanta for S6C0.- 
000. Donny Anderson accepted S711.- 
000 from Cireen Bay and owners in both 
leagues clapped their foreheads and 
asked where this would end. Ihe own- 
ers hope, perhaps forlornly, that it has 
ended with John Riley Brodie, who has 
a new contract that makes Namath’s 
sound like pocket money and even An- 
derson's seem oddly puny. 

Brodie became wealthy by taking ad- 
vantage of professional football where it 
was weakest. If the way he did it docs 
not come off as exactly sporting, it was 
at least a fair game, and it required 
nerve. W'hat he said, in effect, was pay 


me or fight me. With that choice, pro 
football paid him. 

Despite the still far from settled merg- 
er between the National and American 
Tootball I eagues, Brodie is not likely 
t<t he the last athlete to sign for a large 
salary. The Canadian League will re- 
main in the bidding, for whatever that 
is worth, and maybe one of the minor 
leagues will emerge as a competitor. 
There is still the option clause that al- 
lows an athlete to play out his contract 
with one Nl-L-AI L. club and jump to 
another, though the effectiveness of that 
clause is lessened by the rule against 
tampering. Hut when and if the merger 
is accomplished as fact. Brodie may well 
be the last to sign for such an enormous 
sum. How Brodie became a millionaire 
— considering the totality of his con- 
tract — is a talc of intrigue that built 
logically toward the payoff, although it 
may have been dill'cull for casual ob- 
servers to patch together the chronology 
of it in the confusion of daily reports. 

At this time last year John Brodie was 
a good quarterback for the 4ycrs. a team 
that had never won a championship. I le 
was the third quarterback San I rancisco 
had employed for any length of service. 
Like his predecessors. Krankic Albert and 

A. Tittle. Brodie had been vigorously 
booed by fans at Kezar Stadium and 
blamed for the team's failures. But he 
had also been a competent quarterback 
and a very good passer. Last year he 
was paid S35.000. which is about the go- 
ing rate for any NFl. quarterback who 
does not participate in championship 
games and who entered the league be- 
fore the ALL began. Brodie and many 
other veterans were caught in the old 
situation: start cheap, stay cheap. Bags 
of money were being shoved into the 
faces of rookies who hardly knew the 
name of the coach, but the veterans 
were settling for small raises. The NFL 
was following its policy of ignoring the 
ALL in public and contesting it bitterly 


Cheering on Ihe 49ers from Ihe sidelines at an exhibition game. Brodie found that his job 
belonged— temporarily — to someone else, but his teammates were in sympathy with his cause. 
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in private, a policy that contributed 
much to the trouble pro football got 
into. There had been some discussion 
about merging among the more alarmed 
owners in both leagues, but this was dis- 
missed as dinner-table talk, and that 
was really all it amounted to. 

The two leagues were carrying them- 
selves toward an intolerable stale of af- 
fairs. They knew it but could not seem 
to stop it. Anderson and Nobis got their 
bonuses and may prove worth the in- 
vestment. Ordinary players, however, 
were asking for incredible contracts. 
Ralph Wilson, owner of the Bulfalo 
Bills of the AFL. walked into a cocktail 
party Iasi December shocked from a 
conversation he had just had with a 
rookie halfback. Wilson, a very wealthy 
man with a large number of corpora- 
tions under his control, is not that easily 
shocked. "A couple of years ago this guy 
would have been lucky to sign for S15.- 
000." said Wilson. '•He can’t run 15 
yards in a straight line without falling 
down, and everybody on our coaching 
staff is faster than he is. So he tells us 
he wants SIOO.OOO. I have to believe that 
most of the owners are businessmen at 
heart, and when prices get that unreason- 
able the businessmen arc going to have 
to act.” 

That feeling was spreading. So was 
a fear that it might be too late, that 
the quick money might have damaged 
the structure of the game more than the 
owners realized. At that winter’s draft, 
one rookie running back’s lawyer had 
chalked on a board: "The talking starts 
at S500.000." The veterans felt betrayed. 
There were a number of cases like that 
of Sonny Gibbs, who got S 100,000 from 
the Dallas Cowboys in 1962 and for 
them threw one pass, w hich was dropped. 
Although television money was flowing 
in, it was also flowing out, and the vet- 
erans thought it was flow ing in the w rong 
direction. 

Four events finally broke open the 
problem. One was the signing of Nobis 
and Anderson. Another was the an- 
nouncement by Ernie Ladd and Earl 
Faison, veteran defensive linemen at San 
Diego, that they wanted big raises — so 
large as to amount to bonuses — before 
they would renew their contracts. The 
third was the AFL s hiring of Al Davis 
as commissioner. And the fourth was 
the New York Giants of the NFL’s sign- 
ing of Buffalo's side-footed place-kicker, 
Pete Gogolak. 
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fn the demands of Ladd and Faison 
the owners of both leagues saw a dan- 
gerous precedent. If veterans could in- 
sist upon and receive bonuses equal 
to those being given rookies, then ev- 
ery team would be full of veterans who 
wore playing out their options and 
would have to be dealt w iih. After some 
wrangling. Ladd wound up in flouston. 
where he got a substantial raise that no 
one would call a bonus, and Faison 
wound up back al San Diego. They 
might have been forgotten by most vet- 
erans. But none could forget the ease of 
Cjogolak. 

Gogolak played out his option with 
Buffalo, w here he kicked for 1 J5 points 
last year while the Bills were winning 
their second consecutive AFL champi- 
onship. Ordinarily he would have hung 
around for eslensive dickering and 
would have then signed a new contract 
with Buffalo or would have been traded. 
But the Giants, who suffered from poor 
kicking last season, wanted Gogolak 
and signed him. 

Until then there had been a code, 
based on self-preservation, to guide the 
NFL and AFL in conducting themselves 
around each other's veterans. An end, 
Willard Dewvcall of the Chicago Bears, 
played out his option in 1960 and 
jumped to the Houston Oilers of the 
ATT.. But Dewvcall, who had a busi- 
ness in Houston, was never that signifi- 
cant a player, and was going to leave 
the Bears regardless. Other players talked 
about playing out their options and 
changing leagues, but there was a sort 
of tacit agreement among (he owners 
not to encourage such actions, lest doz- 
ens of players get the idea and begin 
leaping about in costly bounds from one 
team to another. 

When the Giants signed Gogolak, 
with the approval of NFL Commission- 
er Pete Rozclle. the AFL owners were 
enraged and declared that all rules were 
off. Some NFL men — notably Vince 
Lombardi of Green Bay and George 
Halas of Chicago— also were stunned 
and angered, but their reactions were 
calm compared with Wilson’s. Ralph 
Wilson is a gentleman and a sportsman, 
a man w ith a great amount of class. He 
had been one of the AFL owners most 
anxious to bring about a nierger that 
would rescue pro football from its ab- 
surd predicament. However, the thought 
of losing Gogolak to the NFL— par- 
ticularly to the New York Giants— put 


Wilson in the mood for war. Wilson had 
been instrumental in persuading the 
league to hire Al Davis, who was then 
coach and general manager at Oakland, 
to rcpfacc Joe Foss, who yearned for 
peace, as commissioner. 

Davis. .‘'7. a clever man with an ex- 
cellent record as talent scout, coach 
and general manager, became commis- 
sioner on April 7. “He is going to show- 
the NFL that Pete Ro/elle doesn’t know 
anything about football.” said one .AFL 
owner. That, obviously, was an exagger- 
ation. What Davis was going to show 
the NFL was that he knew how to plot, 
scheme and maneuver through the tricky 
thought channels of players and organ- 
izations. The NFL had fought al draft 
time with an extensive baby-sitting op- 
eration, hiding high draft choices from 
AFL scouts. Foss considered the lactic 
undignified, and it was, but it never 
bothered Rozellc and would not bother 
Davis. As a brilliant organizer himself, 
Davis knew how to set up baby-sitting 
operations and scouting systems, and he 
knew how to talk to players. He hired a 
larger staff and studied various means of 
hitting the NFL the hardest possible 
blow in the shortest time, and he de- 
cided upon his plan. 

The plan was ascfTcciive as a left hook 
to the jaw. Davis reasoned like this: if 
we want to hurt them and at the same 
moment help ourselves, what do we do? 
Simple. We get all the NFL’s quarter- 
backs. 

By then the NFL owners had realized 
they were in for a light that could shat- 
ter both leagues. Tex Schramm, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Dallas 
Cowboys, says he approached Lamar 
Hunt, owner of the Kansas City C hiefs 
and originator of the AM., about a 
merger (SI, June 20) two days before 
Davis ofllcially took oflicc and launched 
his attack. It is a good thing the Nf 1. 
moved when it did. If Schramm had 
wailed another week, every team in 
both leagues might have found itself 
with radically different personnel by next 
season. 

Davis opened his assault by using just 
two of his league's best men— Houston 
General Manager Don Klostermun and 
Oakland General Manager Scotty Stir- 
ling. who had been Oakland's publicity 
director under Davis. With money com- 
ing from an AFL war chest, Stirling 
quickly signed Los Angeles Onarlerback 
Roman Gabriel to a contract beginning 



AFL Hawk A! Davis, then commissioner, conceived danng scheme to raid NFL quarterbacks. 


iti 1967, Gabriel \^a^ prescnied a cheek 
for SKH).(KIO as doun pj\nicnl. Dasis 
figured lhat the Al l could pa> NH. 
quarterbacks \vhale\cr it would cost to 
make them desert, that thrusting a la\ ish 
bonus at a proven quarterback made 
more sense than oflering the same monev 
to a rookie who might Hop. and that the 
NKL's constant brag about the siipen- 
orily of its quarterbacks could be turned 
into an .AP-I. brag, It did not lake long 
for that word to reach the ears of the 
NIL quarterbacks. 

Not loo stirprisinglv. there was an im- 
mediate side elTeci. Many NI L stars oth- 
er than quarterbacks began telephcming 
l)a\ IS and .A I L club ow neis about play- 
ing out their options and jumping, ask- 
ing raises and bonuses that were not 
overly large but were more than they 
would get by staying with their present 
clubs. The vulnerability of the M L was 
exposed. The rush toward a merger was 
on in earnest. 

Sonny SS'erblin. owner of the Jets, was 


not one of Oavis' inner circle of hawks 
dealing with quarterbacks, but he was 
asking to be freed to sign the NLL play- 
ers who were contacting him. 

.Among those who reportedly were to 
go to the Jets were I'aul Hornung. Willie 

ood and Herb .Addcrley of Cirecn Bay. 
a club lhat allegedly would also lose 
Henry Jordan and Jim Tayloi. Lom- 
bardi's anger and apprehension over the 
signing of Ciogolak had been well-found- 
ed. Miami Coach Cieorge W ilson. acting 
on his ow n. talked contract w ith Detroit 
Tackle Alex Karras and others. 

Klosterman, meanwhile, signed Tight 
Lnd Mike Ditka of the Bears to a con- 
tract. giving him a S50.0C0 bonus. But 
It was still quarterbacks that Klosterman 
and Stirling were after, 1 he other players 
asking to be let in were frosting for 
the cake. 

■'ll this merger had been pul olT two 
more days." said Stirling, •‘we would 
have had 10 NF L players under contract 
at Oakland, and four of them were quar- 


terbacks, Roman (iabriel is still ours." 

In all. there were seven NI L quarter- 
backs who were prepared to sign with 
the Al L. Reportedly, they were Rudy 
tiukich of Chicago. Jim N’inowski of 
Cleveland. Sonny Jurgensen of Wash- 
ington. Mill Plum of Detroit. Tran Tar- 
kenton of Minnesota. Gabriel, who i/iti 
sign, and — John Riley Brodie. the mil- 
lionaire-to-bc. 

Brodie entered the picture in late May 

-two weeks after the signing of Gogo- 
lak — when he dew to Houston with a 
friend. Sonny Marx, and checked into 
room J06 of the Warwick Hotel under 
the name John Marx. Biodie went to a 
baseball game al the .Astrodome with 
Klosterman. motored around town and 
talked business. Brodie had asked the 
•49crs for a raise to S65.0n0 based on his 
performance in 1965. when he led the 
NTT. in completions, percentage, yard- 
age and touchdown passes. They had 
Cone a lot of coughing but no agreeing. 

Then Klosterman made Brodie an of- 
fer. Klosterman wrote down the ligurcs 
on a memo pad — which was later to be- 
come most important in assuring Brodie 
his new wealth. Brodie picked up the 
piece of paper and read: S750.000. spread 
over 10 years, to sign a five-year contract 
with the Houston Oilers. 

There is a general misunderstanding 
about lhat offer. Klosterman made the 
offer to Brodie in the name of the .ATI , 
not in the name of the Houston Oilers, 
which explains why the Oilers did not 
have to pay more in subsequent nego- 
tiations. Brodie. however, would most 
likely have been allocated to Houston 
from the ATI's proposed quarterback 
ptvol. Gabriel was to g»i either to Oak- 
land or lo a new franchise in Anaheim. 
Bukich was rumored to be heading to- 
ward a new franchise in Chicago. Ni- 
nowski was marked for Denver. The dis- 
ixisition of the others had not been de- 
cided and, in fact, none had yet signed, 
nor did they ever, because of the sudden 
approval of the merger. (It was so sud- 
den that Bill MacPhail. vice-president 
ill charge of sports for CBS television, 
which IS paying the Nl L S::.0(K).0()() a 
year under the current contract, found 
Out about the merger at a press con- 
ference. He then refused to speak to 
Schramm and Rozelle. his two best 
friends, when they tried to apologize to 
him at P. J. Clarke's saloon in New 
Vork.) 

Biodie concurred with Klosterman 

roiirwiird 
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that S750.000 was a nice sum. Bcfurc 
accepting ii. though, he phoned 49ef 
General Manager Lou Spadia to gi\e 
San Francisco lirst chance to dissuade 
him. Spadia told Brodic he would call 
hack at 2 p.m. on May .MX The merger 
talks were moving at a frantic pace. Dan 
Reeves, ow ncr of the Los Angeles Rams, 
was so eager that he reportedly had of- 
fered to move his team to San Diego 
and allow the Chargers to move to New 
Orleans if that astonishing maneuver 
would speed up the merger (the basic 
idea being to abandon the Los Angeles 
Coliseum as unw icidy and poorly located 
and place an expansion team in Ana- 
heim. Calif. ). With the romance that hot. 
l.umai Hunt called Davis and Houston 
Owner Bud Adams to ask them to hold 
off signing Brodic until 6:30 that eve- 
ning. since it could wreck the mood 
necessary for the agreement. 

Klostcrman called Al Davis and said. 
"This is one of those decisions. Al. Do 
we sign him?" 

■ I'd like to hear the NFL's proposal." 
said Davis. "But if it means going back 
on your word, sign him." 

Several hours later Kloslerman told 
Brodie. "You're the guinea pig. You're 
cither going to be a rich man or bring 
about the biggest pro football story in 
six years." 

The deadline passed and Brodic was 
unsigned. Brodie took the piece of paper 
from the memo pad and asked Kloster- 
man to pul his name on it. which Klos- 
lerman did not do. Brodie stuck the 
piece of paper into his pocket, went to 
Las Vegas and then home to Palo Alto. 
He was playing golf at Lake Tahoe with 
Sail Fmmisco Chroiikle Sports Colum- 
nist Art Rosenbaum when Rosenbaum 
was called to the telephone. 

"The leagues have merged." Rosen- 
baum told Brodie when he came back 
to the golf course. 

"Somebody owes me S750.000." said 
Brodie and went to the phone himself. 
He called his brother. Bill, an attorney 
and former left-handed quarterback at 
use when Al Davis was an assistant 
coach there. He also called Sonny Marx, 
who in turn called an attorney named 
John Flliott Cook, a specialist in cor- 
porate and business law. On Cook's ad- 
vice. Brodie went to Oahu. Hawaii and 
refused to answer questions. Cook In- 
formed the pro football establishment 
that his client would settle for SI. 000.- 
000. plus SIOO.OOO m legal fees. If the 


price was not met. Cook warned. Brodic 
would go to court against professional 
football and seek treble damages. 

Again it was Klostcrman who was sent 
to sec Brodie. Klostcrman flew to Hono- 
lulu with an offer from pro football. 
Brodie would be paid S750.000 plus 
S50.000 in legal fees, the sum to be 
paid over a period of 10 y ears. All Bro- 
die had to do was come back and play 
football for San Francisco. Brodie told 
Klostcrman no thanks and replied he 
would rather have the million. (Another 
possibility briefly considered was that 
Brodie might be waived out of the NFL 
—not too difficult to accomplish be- 
cause of the size of his salary - and given 
to Houston, since the 49crs were un- 
willing to assume a large share of the 
payment.) 

When Klostcrman went to Honolulu, 
it was not as a representative of the 
AFL but as a representative of both 
leagues. Why did the two leagues, after 
warring with each other for six years, 
suddenly decide to cooperate in settling 
a problem that the AFI. had intensified? 

The answer was not only the desire 
of both leagues for peace (and the de- 
sire was so strong that the AFL even 
agreed to a proviso that does not allow 
any of its teams to draft a quarterback 
until the New York Giants have selected 
one) but to avoid the effect a Brodie 
lawsuit might have on the attitude of 
the antitrust division of the Justice 
Department toward the merger of the 
leagues and on the attempted passage 
of the Sports Bill. 

For years professional football, bas- 
ketball and ice hockey have been trying 
to get Congress to approve a Sports 
Bill that would exempt these sports from 
antitrust in certain areas. Baseball has 
such an exemption as the result of a 
judicial decision. The Sports Bill is very 
important to the merger because the 
key part of the merger is the common 
draft. A common draft would not wipe 
out rookie bonuses altogether but it 
would reduce them to a si/e the owners 
say they can afford. Those who oppose 
the eommon draft contend that pro 
football owners without the threat of 
antitrust action would be no niorc gen- 
erous in dealings with employees than 
any other owners of corporations valued 
at SIO.O(X).000 or more. That may he 
true, but it is also true that professional 
football cannot survive without a com- 
mon draft unless owners in both Icagtics 


are suddcniv blessed with more wisdom 
and temperance than they have shown 
so far. And the common draft isdooiv.cd 
without the .Sports Bill, With no anli- 
irtisl exemption, even an awkward half- 
back like the one Ralph Wilson sptvke 
of will be able to file suit claiming he 
has been deprived of his bargaining 
rights, and his price could go back up to 
5200.000 again, which hardly solves pro 
football's quandary. 

The Sports Bill has passed the Senate. 
It is now tied up in the House Judiciary 
Committee, of which Representative 
F.manuel Celler of New York is chair- 
man. Ccller. who has never been happy 
about exempting sports from antitrust 
action since the Dodgeis moved to Los 
Angeles, has proposed an alternate bill 
called Celler's Rule of Reason. The es- 
sence is that anything can be done unless 
it is proved illegal in court, which is 
about the way things are anyhow, If 
the Sports Bill docs not pass the House 
this session, it will have to start all over 
again in the Senate next year — by which 
time the merger could have been voided. 
Rozelle has asked Congress for a special 
bill that would allow the merger and the 
common draft to proceed as planned. 
As yet nobody knows what will happen. 
According to some informal legal opin- 
ion. Brodie had a very good case, espe- 
cially with his memo pad as proof of 
the offer, and pro football did not want 
to fight him. particularly at this time. 
The Ditka and Gabriel cases will be set- 
tled later. The others presumably had 
not signed anything but were merely 
phoning and talking. 

John Elliott Cook and Brodic's broth- 
er. Bill, had certainly advised him of his 
position. Brodie remained on Oahu 
with his wife. Sue. and his familv. He 
played golf, played volleyball, ran in the 
sand and said. "No comment." several 
times a day to keep in practice. Lou 
Spadia was not talking. Nobody was 
talking. On Tuesday. Aug, 2. Spadia 
flew to Chicago for a meeting with 
Ro/ellc. 

.And that afternoon Brodie reitirncd 
to San Francisco. The next day he signed 
a contract that pleased him. 

The contract guarantees Brodie a min- 
imum of S921 .000 over the next 1 2 years 
and pays S75.(K)0 to his attorneys. 

The heart of the contract is a series of 
ten S75.(X)0 payments. The first install- 
ment is Brodie's salary this season; the 
second is for 1967 and the third for 1968. 
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The remaining seven inslallmcins will be 
paid 10 th odie in ihe seven >ears after his 
retirement as a pro player. The 4yers get 
Brodie's serv ices as a player for live years. 
If he Stays with Sun I rancisco cvactly 
live more years, playing out his option in 
the last year, he will get a salary of 590.- 
000 in the fourth year ( 1969 } and 58 1 .000 
in 1970 (the latter figure being 590.000 
minus the standard 1C', salary cut for 
men playing out options}. The sums for 
1969 and 1970 arc over and above the se- 
ries of 575.000 payments. And if Brodic 
plays more than live more years he will 
receive additional salary for that. Actu- 
ally. Brodie should be able to play more 
than live years, and thus his future in- 
come from professional football should 
be well beyond these minimums— some- 
thing over 51.000.000. 

Of the basic 5996.000 (including legal 
fees} that Brtidie will receive for playing 
the minimum five years, the 49crs will 
pay 5571.000 and the other 23 teams in 
professional football will pay 5425.000. 
a contribution of some 518.000 per team. 

Why did Brodic return from Oahu 
without the full million he probably 


would have been offered if he had wait- 
ed'.’ The suspicion is that he was sincere- 
ly anxious to come back and play. 

\V hen Brodic reported to camp at St. 
Mary’s College in Moraga. a little town 
in the hills outside Oakland, he was greet- 
ed gleefully by the veterans. They did not 
resent his strike. Brodic hud proved he 
deserved the money, and the 49er play- 
ers knew they would not have a chance 
at the Western Division championship 
without him. Also, he is the sort of fel- 
low who is supptiscd to be wealthy. His 
parents arc vvcil off. and he has that air 
about him. the assurance that he not 
only has more money than you do but 
is a better dancer. li is dilficiill to im- 
agine Brodie broke or embarrassed. On 
his first day in camp he bent to lake the 
snap from Center Bruce Bosley in a pass- 
ing drill, took his precise steps into the 
ptx:ket. looked at the ball and started 
laughing. 

VN hat Bosley had snapped him was 
not a ball but a pineapple w ith a sign on 
it that said: "One million dollars, less 
53,000"— a reference to the amount he 
would owe the49ers in tines for reporting 


late. "We’ re not mad at you. J.B.." some 
of the players yelled. *'Wc may have a 
few parties at my expense," Brodie said 
grinning. I ine money is used for team 
parties, and Brodie seemed delighted to 
contribute. "I really missed the cama- 
raderie around here." he said later in the 
dormitory room he shares at training 
canipwith John DavidCrow. "i was get- 
ting antsy to start performing, fvery day 
1 wanted to read reports on how thc49ers 
were doing. .Any athlete loves this part 
of it." 

Although he is a good enough golfer 
to have played two winters and springs 
on the pro tour, runs Ins own insurance 
business in Palo .Alto and has a daily ra- 
dio show. Brodie considers professional 
football players his favorite people. "I 
prefer them to insurance salesmen, golf- 
ers. entertainers, journalists, anybody." 
he said in a San Francisco bar called the 
Shadow Box. where the 49crs gather aft- 
er home games. That afternoon, in the 
first prcscason game, Brodie had stood 
— never sitting on the sidelines and had 
watched Cieorge Mira operate the team 
in a 24-13 loss to Dallas. Now Brodic 
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At the most critical phase of his holdout Brodie relaxes in Hawaii with his family. A coo! gambler, he referred all questions to his lawyers. 




BUZZIE AND BIG D 
GO AT IT IN L.A. 


Don Drysdale was having a bad year and Dodger brass was critical. Result: 
a quick summer squabble and a revived Drysdaie by JACK OLSEN 


W hen Donald Scott Dr>sdalc\salkcd 
from the mound after reducing the 
St. Louis Cardinals to a blob of whipped 
cream one night last week, he muttered 
under his breath: "Take that.” One has 
to go back in history almost to Hair- 
breadth Harry, that comic-strip hero of 
decades gone by. to find red-blooded 
Americans who use evprcssions like 
■'Take that.” But l>on Drysdale. the 
No. 2 man in baseball's highest-paid 
pitching act, is one of them. 

I his is not to say that Don Drysdale. 
78 inches and 216 pounds of carefully 
regulated malevolence, docs not get mad. 
He gets plain mad. and not always at 
the opposition. The subject of his wrath 
last week was llmil Joseph (Buzzie) Ba- 
vasi. general manager of the Dodgers, a 
highly talented front-office career man 
who owns several honorary degrees in 
holding payrolls down, an M.A. in trad- 
ing nothing for something and a Ph.D. 
in giving people what is euphemistically 
known as 'The needle." 

To comprehend the degree of Drys- 
dale's vituperation, one must know that 
|y66 has been the most irustratmg year 
of his career. This man who has pitched 
17.^ victories, won theCy Voting Award, 
worked harder and oftener and more 
consistently than any other pitcher in 
baseball for the last 10 years, this man 
who should be accepting plaques in Pas- 
adena and attending dinners in his hon- 
or in C ucamonga suddenly hears boos 
from the fans and reads insulting remarks 
in the public prints. "Why should he be 
subjected to that kind of treatment?" a 
typical Dodger student says with stud- 
ied sarcasm. "Just because he's having a 
rotten, lousy, miserable year? Is it fair to 

Cha'sclerislic grimace Iwisls Drysefa/e's face 
as he Zooks Zn to the plate at a tense moment. 


boo a man who's rotten, lousy and mis- 
erable? Is this the .American way?" It cer- 
tainly is. 

Drysdalc's public-relations problem is 
compounded by the fact that this year 
he and Sandy Koufax nailed the Dodg- 
ers for the biggest salaries ever paid a 
brace of ballplayers. At first the K-D en- 
try demanded three-year contracts, full 
ownership of California and Nevada and 
the Strategic .Air Command, plus options 
on the Mississippi Rncr and Philadel- 
phia. all of which was well above the pres- 
idential guidelines. When the smoke 
cleared and the long holdout ended, the 
pair signed for simple one-year contracts 
calling for a simple SI20,0C0 to Koufax 
and a simple SI 10.0(10 to Drysdale. Any- 
one who thinks that the two pitchers 
were defeated at the bargaining table is 
simple. 

Koufax. the superstar who cannot be 
compared to anybody hut himself, 
bree/ed right into the season with one 
week of spring training, and except for a 
short period of adjustment moved back 
into his old overpowering arthritic stride. 
Drysdale could not make the quick ad- 
justment. "I didn't feel strong." he said. 
"I didn't have anything. I didn't have a 
good fast ball. I didn't have a good curve 
ball. You name it. I didn't have it." .A 
New York columnist suggested that next 
year the Big D would have to hold out 
with Nate Oliver, the perennial scrub. A 
San Francisco newspaperman suggested 
that Bavasi put Drysdale to work around 
the ball park to help salvage some of his 
salary. "His imposing height suggests he 
could command respect as a gateman or 
a guard." wrote Prescott Sullivan. 

Last week Drysdale assessed the long 
season. "I'm not giving any excuses," he 
said at his pockel-si/ed ranch in Hidden 
Hills near Los Angeles, while his nine 
horses cavorted outside and the water 


splashed do\Mi the red-blue-and-\eMov<.- 
iighted artificial waterfall above hissw ini- 
ming pool, "rve pitched lousy and no- 
body knows it better than I do. What it 
gets down to is some pitchers can miss 
spring trainingand some can't. I learned 
that thisycar. 1 need the whole six weeks, 
throw, iwg, almost every day . Sandy is dif- 
ferent. There's such a contrast between 
his fast ball and his curve ball that all he 
has to do is work the ball up and down 
on each hitter. But I don't have Sandy's 
stulV. and 1 have to work around two 
inches on each corner. If I can hit those 
spots. I've got command. 

"Carly in the season I pitched three 
pretty good games in a row and I had 
good command— I knew where the hall 
was going. Then 1 pitched and won a 
game in Atlanta, hut my command was 
just terrible. It all had something to do 
with this long muscle that runs down 
from the shoulder along the outside of 
the arm. That's always the last arm mus- 
cle to tone in. and wliile it was toning in 
1 v\as trying to lind a groove. I’d find a 
groove and the muscle would tone in a 
little better and I'd have to find another 
groove. Normally, all this would've 
been worked out in spring training." 

One morning the struggling Drysdalc 
awoke to lind himself the holder of a 
magnificent 8-1.1 record and an earned 
run average approaching the range of 
his salary, lintcr the villainous Bavasi. 
stroking his imaginary mustache like Re- 
lentless Rudolph and hurling challenges 
all about him. "Drysdalc doesn’t look 
in shape to me," Buz/ic intoned, with a 
straight face. "He insists that he’s in 
shape, but he doesn't look it. And he's 
making too many mistakes. He lost one 
hall game because he didn't cover first 
base, another because he dropped a ball, 
anollicr because he hit somebody with 
two outs, another because he pitched 
carelessly on an O-and-2 pitch. Nobody 
should lose a game on an O-and-2 pitch. 

I don't know what it is. Donald seems 
to have loo much on his mind. He's 
not concentrating. I don't know what he 
can be thinking about." 

Some of the Bavasi quotes reached 
Drysdalc via the newspapers. Others got 
to tlic big pitcher through his own pri- 
vate fountains of information. "A lot 
of things he says get back to me," Drys- 
daie explained, and added. "I've always 


been a person that if you've got some- 
thing to say. it’s all right to say it. but 
say it to the person you're talking about, 
person to person." 

Drysdalc brooded about Bavasi's can- 
nonade. and then one day blew his lop. 
"Anyone in the front office can put a pad- 
lock on nxy locket any lime ihey think 
I'm not giving 100',' or that I’m not 
in shape." Drysdalc .said for publica- 
tion. "It looks like he's worried more 
about cutting me 25^; than winning the 
pennant. That's his prerogative. How- 
ever, it's also my prerogative to refuse 
it. When they get into my private life 
and say I haven't been giving 100'',', I 
don’t like it. Anytime I don't go all out 
I’ll take off my uniform and quit." Then 
he stomped off to face the Chicago Cubs 
in an afternoon game. 

"I was thinking about what Bavasi 
said the whole time 1 was pitching that 
day." Drysdalc said later, "and you can 
imagine how it hit me when the Cubs 
got two runs off me in the second in- 
ning." Dry.sdale. concentrating furious- 
ly, his face contorted and upper lip con- 
tracted into a Bucky Beaver grimace, 
shut out the Cubs through the rest of his 
nine innings of service and the Dodgers 
won in the 14th. after Drysdalc had de- 
parted. Despite this excellent pciTorm- 
ance. he was still 8 and 13. and an at- 
mosphere of tension hung over the ball 
club. A day or so later Bavasi sent a short 
note from the executive suite down to 
Drysdalc in the clubhouse, but Buzzie 
is no Chamberlain at Munich and ail 
the iioie.said was that he had been slight- 
ly misquoted. Not completely, just slight- 
ly. Drysdalc did not reply, instead, he 
took the mound against the Cardinals, 
his stomach still churning about the 
boss, and pitched his best game of the 
year. He did allow one run. knocked in 
by banjo-hitting Julian Javier, who v\as 
completely footed by a slider. Hung his 
bat at it and squeezed a quail between 
two fielders. ("That's a whole .season's 
production for Jav ier against Drysdalc," 
said a press-box habitue. "A squib sin- 
gle and two foul tips.") For the rest, 
the game v\as a case of noto coiueiuk'iw 
one of those affairs that arc short on 
dramatic interest for the simple reason 
that one team's pitcher is so totally dom- 
ineering that the most unknowing fan 
can foresee the outcome. 


Seated in his plush office the next day. 
tilting back in his chair, touching the 
fingertips of his right hand to the finger- 
tips of his left, Emil Joseph Bavasi boie 
the look of a balding Mona Lisa. He was 
asked bluntly if he sometimes manufac- 
tured such tempests in an inkwell as the 
ouc with Drysdalc- "Yow wviglvl say 
that." Buzzie said in the sly manner of 
W.C. Fields, "Yes. I have been known 
to do something like that once or twice 
in my life." 

Pressed for a full siatemcnl of his 
guilt. Buzzie broke and (old all. "I did 
it." he said- "I admit it. 1 had to do 
something, Donald is not an 8-and-l3 
pitcher. So I thought. •Well, needle him 
a little bit.' So I'm a heel. Who’ll re- 
member I'm a heel if we win the pen- 
nant? I was just giving him the needle. 
Donald doesn't need the needle to he 
competitive— he's always competitive 
but he needs it to make him concentrate 
on what he's doing. And it worked. It 
worked." 

Is there a danger that such stratagems 
might backfire and cause lasting enmi- 
ties? "Hell, no." said Bu/zic. "I know 
Donald like a book. He knows I wasn't 
really mad at him. Where do you think 
he’d go if he wanted SI 0.000 tomorrow? 
And he'd get it. loo. He needed a little 
needle and 1 gave it to him, that's all. 
Now he'll go out and help us win the 
pennant. You watch. And he has plenty 
of good years left, too." 

Donald Scott Drysdalc considered the 
matter with grave dignity in the privacy 
ofhis trophy-littered den in Hidden Hills. 
In his soft California-aeeenicd voice he 
.said, "I'd be the first one to admit it. 
and I'd be a fool not to admit it, that this 
ball club's been real good to me and my 
family both, and I'd like to play for ‘cm 
as long as I can. They say when you 
can't do the job anymore, you can see 
it like a hand in front of your facc. 
Well, 1 look back over this season, had 
as it's been, and 1 can't see any hand in 
front of my face." 

Was he still sore at Buzzie? I^rysdalc 
hesitated- He cracked his knuckles. He 
looked at the ceiling. He gave the impres- 
sion that he was tiyiiif,’ to be mad. 
"No." he finally confessed. "I just can't 
stay mad. It's not in my makeup. I don't 
carry grudges." The phony war was 
over. EMo 



Postures of a Peeysree Prodigy 



Fifiy-eight-pound Belli Ralston of Bay Village. Ohio steamed around 
3ft holes ol' the Kin Pinai Country Club last week in 219 strokes to 
take second place in the 20th Animal Pee Wee CioH' Tournament in 
Orlando. FHa. Second is not lirsi first went to ll-year-old Laura 
Baugh o/ CtK'oa Beach, hla. hvl li is pretty sound xvork for the hrst 
competition of an entrant who is two weeks past the minimum age of 
10 and has played the game for a grand total of eight months. •■|\c‘ 
seen prodigies before." says Duke Snyder, assistant pro at Beth's home 
club. Forest Lakes, ‘but l\e never seen anything like Beth. She’s a 
natural athlete — she excels at every thing." This includes school, where 
she makes straight A's, The natural athlete lias a natural tendency to 
lire toward the end of the hack nine and to give way to un-Mickey- 
\N'right-likc giggles, hirt with her txrfect coordination and her Palmer- 
method body English. Beth will be a killer when she’s a seasoned 1 1. 
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The second-place trophy for her first competition almost brings back the gig- 
gles Beth had suppressed m scoring four, five and six on the last three holes. 



PART 3 

I’LL TELL YOU ABOUT FOOTBALL 


Back at Alabama, Bryant's brand of helmet-busting, 
gang-tackling football brought the Crimson Tide to 
instant success— and instant waves of controversy 

by PAUL BRYANT \Mith JOHN UNDERWOOD 



HIT ’EM HARDER: 
THE ONLY GAME 
THAT CAN WIN 



The team t inherited when I went l»i 
Alabama in 1^5^ was a fat. r;tggcd> 
bunch. The best players, the ones with 

in<fsi ahiiiiy. qiiii ws. and rccmiiing 
was aciiiaily over, so we weren't going to 
get much for the following year except 
the boys Coach Hank Crisp and Jerry 
Claiborne got busy and signed up earlier, 
lint from that first day on. from the very 
beginning, you could tell this was a 
bunch of kids who were there with u 
purpose. 1 never had a group like that in 
my life. 

I talked to each one of them individ- 
ually. sat down and asked how they were 
doing and talked about their brothers 
and sisters, and visited. Other places. 
Kentucky and Texas I just went 

in there and laid it on the line— we're 
going to do this and this, and either 
you're with me or you're gone. I had 
that sign at Kentucky: at oooi) ok uk 
GON fc. I remember I told the alumni at 
A&M there was only one chief and the 
rest were Indians, that they might iliink 
they knew how to coach football, but I 
A/jt'ii- I did and I wouldn't be needing 
their advice. Wdl, I ncvei had to do that 
at .Alabama, and ! don't know which is 
the best way. becau.sc we've won both 
ways. But I'll never forget that lirst meet- 
ing at Alabama. 

I could just sense they were something 
special. I told them what I thought foot- 
ball should mean to them. I told them 
how I wanted them to conduct ibein- 
seKcs. how to look, how I wanted them 
to act. Little things, like writing home to 
their manias and papas, and smiling, 
and reeogni/iiig the contributions of 
others on the campus, One daddy came 
to me afterward and said how much liis 
son had been impressed by our meeting 
that first day. 

Well. I'm not going to toll you word 
for word what all I said hccause that's 
my blood, that's what I live on. and 1 
might have to think of something to say 
next year. But I tt'ld them that very lirst 
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day about winning the national cham- 
pionship. .Alabama had won four games 
in the last and most of these kids 
iKcreonl} 12 or M years o]d when .A/a- 
bama was anything in football. But it 
was a school with a great tradition, and 
they were proud of it. which made win- 
ning a whole lot easier than it had been 
for me before. 

You would naturally think the happi- 
est years of my life were those that fol- 
lowed. Our boys won three national 
cluimpii*nships and three SLt cham- 
pionships, went undefeated twice and 
played in seven bowl games. Because tif 
them our income is about quadruple 
what it used to be. We enlarged the sta- 
dium IOC)',, and we're building a new 
field luHisc. We built the new athletes' 
dormitory, and I'm ham enough to be 
especially proud of that because they 
named it after me- Paul W. Bryant 
Hall. But those years weren't the hap- 
piest of my life. 

1 suppose the trouble started a long 
lime ago. and I'm just deluding myself 
as I get older if ! expect people to look 
at the record and just listen to those who 
made it. the players themselves. I feel 
certain if I told i’at Trammell or Steve 
Mcilingcr or John Dav id t row I needed 
them they'd start walking to .Alabama. 
But I suppose the logic of it escapes most 
people. The truth is that if you really 
taught brutality and treated people as 
badly as people say I did you'd never 
be able to gel a good football player 
on your team. If you did you wouldn't 
get anything out of him. and you sure 
wouldn't win. When we went on proba- 
tion at Texas A&M that time and all 
those scholarships were voided, those 
boys could have gone wherever they 
pleased. Wo were stripped naked. But we 
immediately got letters from almost ev- 
ery one of them saying they were with 
us and they weren't going to leave. .Some 
silly people still believe we really had a 
big pit down at .A&M and used to put 
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two bo>s in at a time, and the one who 
crawled out was a starter. 

There was a very popular quote at- 
tributed to Shug Jordan, the Auburn 
coach, a few years back. He said it was 
a helmet-busting, hell-for-lcather. gang- 
tackling game we play in the Southeast- 
ern Conference, that since Bear Bryant 
came to Alabama it's the only game that 
can win. We)). I’m not going tocha))cngc 
Shug on that. What else could he say? 
All of a sudden those lean little boys at 
Alabama were beating those big. line- 
looking boys at Auburn, and somebody 
had to say something. 

It's true I’ve sometimes worked teams 
too hard. I’ll never deny that. I over- 
worked that team at Kentucky when we 
went down to play Santa Clara in the 
1 950 Orange Bow I game. 1 lost that game 
three limes. I worked them too hard at 
Cocoa, in all that heat and with all those 
sandspurs. Then we brought them to Mi- 
ami and worked them too hard there, 
and I was too pigheaded to listen to my 
trainer, who told me they were exhaust- 
ed. Finally, when we were leading and 
had the ball on the two-yard line just 
before the half. I let Babe Parilli, just 
a sophomore then, call the play when I 
should have had sense enough to call one 
for him. Wc didn't score and. at the half, 
when I should have been telling them 
something constructive. I just fussed 
and fumed around and really killed our 
chances. We lost 21-13. 

So I’ve overworked teams, and that's 
bad. but there's a thin line. I know we 
put a lot of gravel in the craw of a lot of 
people because wc were able to beat 
them physically, and if hclinct-cracking 
football is the kind of football wc were 
playing there for a long while, then I'm 
for it, and I hope we'll do it again. 1 ask 
my boys to hit them as long as they can 
sec them, to gang-tackle, to get up and 
hit them again, but it had better be legal. 
Any player who ever played for us will 
tell you the first rule in the book is I will 
not tolerate a guy who draws penalties, 
because he can't win. Three 1 5-yard pen- 
alties in a game will beat you. Two will 
beat you if it's a close game and. if it's 
a real close one. one will heal you. Last 
year we went 10 games without a hold- 
ing penalty. 

If hard-nosed football, “bruiar' foot- 
ball. is getting a boy to discipline him- 
self. to get him in such keen physical 
condition that he will make fewer mis- 
takes than the guy who isn't, that's what 


I'm for. If it look a pit to do that. I d 
have a pit. Common sense tells you the 
other guy will get careless, get sluggish 
mentally, and you'll beat him in the 
fourth quarter because you'll be alert for 
sudden changes, for blocked kicks and 
fumbles. You go back and check Gen- 
eral Neyland's icamsand Wallace Wade's 
and Frank Thomas’, and 1 think you'll 
find they were sounder because they were 
in better condition. 

If my 75''c boy plays over his 
ability and your 100' , boy slogs around 
and plays 15^',' under his. then we’ll heal 
you every time. I've always taken pride 
when people said how lough mentally 
and physically our teams were, how 
many teams didn't win the next Satur- 
day after playing us. ! took pride in that. 
But you don’t win gening penalties, and 
you only gel penalties when you break 
the rules. 

Wc recruited Darwin Holt when I was 
still at A&M. He was just a skinny little 
old linebacker then. When he dropped 
out of A&M after we'd gone to Ala- 
bama he wrote and asked if he could 
come. too. He had to make up some 
grades at a junior college and he got 
sick, and when he came in he was down 
to about 145 pounds and looked like a 
haul. We took him anyway, and his first 
year he played very little, but in his 
senior sear, when wc sson the national 
championship, he was terrific and helped 
win a lot of ball games. 

Well, 1 know I've said it a jillion times, 
that you have to ouimean people, and 
Darsvin was certainly aggressise. but he 
knew what I thought about penalties. 
There’s no doubt he fouled Chick Cran- 
ing and the officials should have penal- 
ized us. sshich they didn’t, and 1 prob- 
ably would have disciplined him my own 
way if those Atlanta sporlswritcrs hadn’t 
set out to crucify him. After that I 
wouldn't have done anything if they 
had burned the university down. 

Bobby Dodd might have made an ef- 
fort to stop it if he had known boss it 
ssas going to be blown out of propor- 
tion. He told me two or three limes be- 
fore that if wc didn't stop beating him 
he was going to quit playing us. and 1 
can understand that. The Holi-Graning 
incident gave him the out. and I think 
he ssould tell you so. Maybe he ssould 
have had a problem dropping us from 
the schedule if this had not happened, 
because Georgia 'Fech-Alabama was a 
big game. 


1 Cl me set it up a little better. Bobby 
Dodd and I were very close for years, 
one of the few men in the business I've 
fell close to, and I'll always be grateful 
for the way he helped me. I know when 
1 was at Kentucky Bobby and his wife 
Alice came up to visit us, and he helped 
me put in the T formation, gave me his 
playbook. And one year there, when we 
heal him pretty bad. he thanked me for 
taking my first team out in the fourth 
quarter. When I was at A&M I'd go oxer 
there for his spring training. Wh>, he 
sent a couple of his assistants oxer to 
our place last year. 

But over the years we alxvays fell wc 
could beat Georgia Tech by just going 
out and putting that shoulder pad and 
the bonnet on 'em. because they weren't 
going to do it for 60 minutes like xxc 
were. Regardless of their ability, if a 
team wallows around all xveek playing 
drop the handkerchief and the bo>s 
don't think tough or live tough, how 
can they be tough on Saturday? You can 
get away xxiih it a few^ times, but xoii 
sure can’t get away xxiih it every Satur- 
day. Over the long haul we’ll beat you. 
We like to work during the xxcck and 
hax'c our fun on Saturday. 

I’m not saying which way is the best, 
but I'd welcome any daddy to spend sev- 
en days at any school xxherc they lolly- 
gag around, and then have him stick 
xviih our squad for seven days and see 
which one he'd like his son to play for. 
See ihc way they act and talk and dress. 
What would >ou see at our place? 1 
think you'd .see a lot more supervision, 
more direction and probably more work, 
football or academics or whatever, and 
you xxouldn't see them running off m all 
directions all the time. 

The thing about the Holt-Graning 
incident that really disappointed me, 
though, was that some sportsxxritcrs 
xvould lake out after a young boy and try 
to crucify him. 

We were playing Tech in Birmingham. 
There were no hard feelings beforehand. 

I remember Alice Dodd came up to me 
before the game, and we visited. Anx- 
wax. in the fourth quarter Holt wasdrexp- 
ping back on a punt. His assignment 
was to lake the end out. Graning was 
the end. and when they came together 
Holt reared up and hit Graning with 
his elbow. The official had his back on 
the play and didn't see it. I didn't sec 
It until 1 looked at the films. Actually 

II ('Complained on the play, because Billy 
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SEtGRAU DISTILLERS COUPLNY. N.Y.G. 90 PROOF. DISTILLED OtIY GIN FROM AMERICAN GRAIN, 



Seagram's Extra Dry /the perfect martini gin, of course makes the perfect martini-on-the-rocks. 



"WEST I3ST CO^STE EUR,A.BLE BRESS OOREXJB.OY 
CAREFREE, ARIZONA: Where the look is the best from the new Old West. Join the crowd at the 
Carefree Inn. Cone durable-press corduroy rides free and easy with Kodel polyester in the blend 
to keep it looking great. Smooth and wrinkle-free every time. So head west fast — fly American Airlines 
Astrojets non-stop to colorful Arizona. We’ll see you there, pardner— out where the New West begins. 


TOM SAWYER/ELDERADO is tall in the saddle with 
corduroy jacket and slacks in antique brass or burnished 
green. Coordinating shirt. Jacket, 36-42, made to sell for 
about $15; slacks, 28-36, about $9; shirt, S, M, L, about 
$5. Fabrics of Kodel pol yester and cotton . At fine stores. 


MR. WRANGLER’ draws a bead on neatness in Cone 
durable press corduroy of K odel pol yester and cotton . 
Shirt made to sell for about $6. Hip-hugging slacks in 
coordinating colors, about $7. At fine stores or write Mr. 
Wrangler. Suite 929, 350 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10001. 
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H.I.S. locks up the Western look in this most-wanted suit of Cone durable press 
corduroy. Fabric is a blend of Kodel pol yester and cotton . Sagebrush country 
shades of olive and antelope; made to sell for about $40 (slightly higher in the 
West). Reg. 35-46, Short 36-42, Long 3646. Look for it at fine stores near you. 




SADDLE XJF> PARDISTER.. IIST DURABLE BRESS SLACKS 
CAREFREE, ARIZONA: Join the trail-blazing crowd at the Carefree Inn, where the look is rugged, raw- 
boned, tall-in-the-saddle. Durable-press corduroys and scrubbed denims are right at home on the range with 
Kodel polyester in the blend for smoothness and wrinkle resistance. No ironing needed. So saddle up Old Paint 
and head out for sun-drenched Arizona. Better yet, why not fly a luxurious American Airlines Astrojet? 








HICKS-PONDER hits leather in slacks of Cone durable press corduroy. A crisp blend of Kodel pol yester and 
cotton in your choice of colors: ivy bronze, loden,anteloF>e. Sizes 28-40. Made to sell for about $6 at fine stores. 
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DICKIES ride west in slack-jeans of Canton’s Cat’s Meow^“ scrubbed denim of Kodel pol yester 
and cotton. Choice of blue, bronze and sage. Sizes 26-36. Made to seJl for about $7 at fine stores. 



THIS 125-M.P.H. TIRE ISN'T FOR EVERYONE... 
BUT, THEN, NEITHER ARE SPORTS CARS 


If you think driving is just for getting from one 
place to another, belter turn the page. TTie new 
Firestone Super Sports ”500" is strictly for people 
who love to drive. It's built expressly to match the 
action you buy a sports car for. Wc proved this 
tire in every test you could think of— on our 
blistering hot Texas test track at sustained speeds of 
125 m.p.h., days on end— proved that it gives a 
greater margin of safety for the 60-m.p.h. driver. 
Mostly, we proved it gives you an extra margin 



of safety for your own personal safety. And wc 
proved such features as a special race tire construc- 
tion that inseparably welds the nylon cord body 
to the high-speed tread ; a wrap-around tread for 
cat-like traction on curves; special bars right in 
the tread that eliminate wavering at high speeds. 
And our special Sup-R-Tuf rubber compound that 
assures you of getting extra miles and months 
of service. What else? See for yourself ... at your 
Firestone Dealer or Store. ■■soo--«. sup R-rur# 
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BEAR BRYANT eominutd 

Richardson was interfered with catch- 
ing the punt. 

Well, it wouldn't happen once in 
15.000 times, because he didn't hit him 
hard enough, but the elbow got through 
Ciraning’s face guard and fractured his 
jaw. After the game Tonto C oleman of 
Tech. I>odd'.s assistant, came over to our 
dressing room to congratulate our boys, 
and he said something about Craning be- 
ing hurt, and I called Holt over, and he 
s lid. "Vessir. coach. I'm sorry. I made a 
mistake." or something. Well, the ne\t 
night, after our TV program. I \sent to 
New Orleans on .Sugar Bowl business, 
and I still didn't know Craning was hurt 
seriously. 

We got back on Tuesday and it was in 
all the papers, and everybody was yelling 
for Holt's scalp, so I called Dodd, and 
he was saying buddy this and buddy 
that and. son of a gun. I hung up and 
the next paper that came out was worse 
than the first one had been. 

Then I did a small thing I w ish I hadn't 
done. I had one of my assistants go 
down with the game lilni and show it to 
the Alabama writers, had him point out 
all the violations Tech had committed. 
They made more than we did by a bushel. 
Dodd resented this, and 1 don't blame 
him. It was a small thing, and if I had it 
to do over 1 wouldn't, but our people 
thought Furman Bisher and those other 
writers were trying to destroy Holt. 

Well, you talk about irony. What Holt 
did to Ciraning was child's play next to 
what that big No. H8 did to our All- 
America guard. Wayne Freeman, in our 
game with Tech two years later. You want 
to sec something vicious, you look at the 
films of that game. It was the same year 
Tech's other end resigned from the team 
after kicking that Auburn boy in the 
head. The game is oxer, wc'nc got it won 
27-11 and on (he last play we haxc the 
ball and this guy comes running several 
yards and hits Freeman with an elbow. 
Freeman is Just standing there rela.xed, 
and I guarantee you 1 was afraid he had 
killed him. .My coaches wanted to blast 
them on it, but I said no. 

I w rote Dodd a letter and called his at- 
tention to it. 1 told him, Bobby, the only 
reason I mention it is because you might 
have missed it in the film and I knew you 
would want to know it. 1 think our boy's 
going to recover. Whether it'll be in 
time for him to play anymore. I don't 
know, but 1 know you wouldn't want it 
to happen again. 


A week or so later I got a letter thank- 
ing me and saying it really was a flagrant 
violation, and it wouldn't happen again. 
-And. as you know, they ended the series 
after the 1964 game, which our boys won 
24 7. and I was sorry. But with two-p!a- 
toon football coming back I thought it 
was just as well we weren't playing any- 
more. If you've got a lot of ability- 
which Tech usually has— you don't have 
to get in real good shape to win with the 
two-platoon. 

It's Just as well. loo. because sooner 
or later 1 was going to get killed by a 
flying whiskey bottle in Cirant Field. The 
visiting team sits right in front of the 
students, and on four or fixe xiccasions 
whiskey bottJe.s were thrown at me. J vxa.s 
hit twice, and one bottle xxcnl right by my 
ear, right out on the field, and nobody 
did a thing about it. In 1964. when we 
went doxxn there for the last lime. Just 
for the psychology of it I wore a helmet 
onto the field before the game. Tonto 
C oleman asked me what the helmet xvas 
for. and I told him about those whiskey 
bottles. And he was very upset about it. 

One thing more about that period in 
there. After the 1962 game, the one they 
beat us 7 6. 1 did something that xx’as 
very difficult for me. under the circum- 
stances. There must have been 3,000 peo- 
ple around their dressing room. 1 walked 
through that crowd thinking I'd proba- 
bly get my throat cut. and went in there 
and called their captains out of the show- 
ers and shook hands xx iih them. I congra- 
tulated Dodd again, and xxhen I xvas go- 
ing back through the croxxd a woman 
who had a boy on Tech's team told me 
hoxx proud she was. I said she had reason 
to be. I did all that, and I didn't mean a 
darn thing I said, cither, but mama and 
papa xxould haxe been proud of me. 

I believe this, that the reputation I 
had as a driver preceded mo to Alabama. 

I doubt that the Holl-Graning incident 
would ever have reached the proportions 
it did if I had not had that reputation. 
Then there probably would never have 
been that first story in The Saiunlay Eve- 
ning Post claiming I was an advocate of 
brutal football. I wouldn't have sued the 
Post over that, and if I hadn't sued the 
Post I doubt that there ever xxould have 
been the second story, the real lillhy, 
malicious one that said Wally Butts and 
I fixed a football game. The xvhole thing 
just snowballed but. looking back on it 
all. if it meant changing my methods, 
my program, to avoid the heartaches 


that folloxxed, then I'd Just as soon have 
the heartaches. 

Listen, don't you knox>. if I didn't be- 
lieve way doxxn inside what 1 was talk- 
ing about xxc never could have gone 
ahead and won and gone to a bowl with 
all this stuff going on'.’ As long as you 
know within yourself and the guys xxiih 
you knoxx it, that you have confidence 
in the plan, you Just know you arc not 
going to fail. I never had a doubt about 
that. The idea of molding men means u 
lot to me. 1 don't know if I've molded 
any but. I'll tell you, it makes you feel 
like you've done right when a guy like 
Pat Trammell, who's a doctor now, 
stands up and says how much of an ef- 
fect you had on his life, that you had 
more to do with influencing his life than 
anybody except his father. 

I'm afraid I've hurl some of the oth- 
ers. but I've never asked anything of my 
players I wouldn't do myself or had not 
done at one time or another. I alxxays 
go back to Hank C risp, flailing axvay at 
us with that leather nub on the end of 
his arm when he was an assistant coach 
at Alabama. People ask me if I ever 
kicked a guy. and I say. yes. I have. And 
if a boy lets me kick him and slam him 
around and he doesn't kick back I've 
said I didn't xvant him. I'd demonstrate 
on a boy. show him hoxx- to blixrk or do 
this or that and really let him have it, 
and then say, "Noxx- you show me," and 
lots of times they'd belly up and really 
dehorn me. One boy did it and realized 
what he'd done and started running off, 
and I had to call him. "Hey, come back. 
You're my kind of player." I xxish I 
could demonstrate now like 1 used to. 

I can shoxx them hoxx not to do it, but 
I can't gel doxxn with them like I used 
to. and 1 miss that. 

I think the boys respect you more 
when you show them you're willing to 
sacrifice as much as you want them to. 

I remember back when Pat James was 
playing for us at Kentucky and we were 
practicing down there at the Millersburg 
Military Academy. That was the first of 
our boot camps. The boys called it Hell 
Hollow. Anyway, I had a rule about 
being late for practice. You can't bend 
Ihe rules for anybody, and one day Pal 
showed up late. When practice was over, 

1 said. “Wail a minute, Pat. While you 
xvere dillydallying getting to work today 
we had a kangaroo court and decided 
your punishment would be to go around 
and cover up all that mess out there." 

continued 
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\Sc \*.cre in a co'* pasture, and ii was a 
formidable mess. too. He did. Well, the 
next da> the trainer forgot to wake me 
or something, because 1 got there 20 min- 
utes laic, and when we headed in after 
practice Pat says. "Lh. just a minute 
please. Coach Bryant. We had another 
kangaroo court while you were sleeping 
this morning. We decided your punish- 
ment would he to dig up all that mess, 
load It up and cart it off." I was out 
there two hours getting it done. 

Well, you get older, and you’re bound 
to do some things differently, Back then 
1 probably beat our teams more than the 
opposition did. I remember how impet- 
uous I was in 1950, how I was still seeth- 
ing after that Santa Clara loss, and we 
got up to that Orange Bowl banquet and 
Len Casanova got up and made a nice 
generous speech he’d won. of course 
— and then ! got up and said. ‘Tm a 
win man myself. I don’t go for place or 
show." and sat down, That was a stupid 
thing. 

The thing is. if 1 had some of those 
teams I overworked now I might be able 
to get more out of them, or do it with a 
lot less punishment. 1 know one thing 
we’ve changed almost completely. It 


used to be I’d give that third- or fourth- 
team boy a whole lot of work, yell at 
him and tell him he’d been on the gravy 
train three years and it was time he gave 
the university a return on its investment; 
you know, make him suck up his guts 
and do something or pack up. My idea 
last spring was to encourage that kid to 
slay around, not work him as much, be- 
cause he’s not going to play this year 
anyway, and if he doesn’t get discour- 
aged he might mature and wind up be- 
ing a good play er in a couple of years. 

Certainly after 21 years of coaching 
you should know a little more about 
pace. But you’re never sure. .Some of 
those boys we’ve got now don’t know 
what It's like to be behind, to have to 
w in in the fourth quarter when it’s tough. 
And if you let them graduate without 
learning that you’ve done them an in- 
justice. because they ’re sure going to run 
into it in life. Coming from behind is a 
great lesson. I remember wc were behind 
Georgia Tech 15-0 at the half in 1960. 
and our team came back and heat them 
16-15. At Texas A&M m 1955 Hicc had 
us 1 2 0 with three minutes and 27 seconds 
to play. .And they had the hall. With a 
minute and seven seconds to play, vve 


had them 20-12, and "c had the ball on 
their four-yard line. Ihat's what I call 
sucking up your guts. 

It’s been a long time since I called a 
team out of the showers and back onto 
the field, like 1 did that time with John 
( row when I said, "O.K.. let’s do it 
right." We've been passing a lot, too. 
with quarterbacks like Namath and 
Sloan, and that means a lot of backing 
off and rubbing bellies, trying to pass- 
protcci. which isn’t the same as really 
knocking them out of there like you do 
with a ball-control team. 

I lake that hack. W'c did have a little 
of the old style last year after we lost to 
(icorgia m the first game. In the follow- 
ing week we weren't getting anything 
done, so I called a scrimmage. It was still 
no good, so I said, ‘'That’s all, gentle- 
men," and when (hey started to leave 
added, "but be on the field at 6 o’clock 
tomorrow morning, because wc'rc going 
to gel this thing done." I said, "You’re 
here to go to school, to get an education, 
but you’re also here to play football. It 
works both ways. You promised to give 
your best. Now , if you don’t like this, go 
on home. Tomorrow morning you’re go- 
ing to give your best or you're going to 
quit." 

Well. 1 didn't even tell the coaches 
w hether there w ould be a meeting or not, 
but I knew 1 must have shook them up, 
loo. because Dude Hennessey slept the 
whole night in the coaches’ oflicc. Wc 
came out there in the morning at 6 
o’clock and. boy. I was praying we'd do 
well and nobody would get hurt. I flipped 
that ball out there, and they liked to 
knock the ends out of the stadium. 
Weren’t out there more than 15 minutes. 
■And I said. "Well, wasn’t lhal fun?" and 
they all said yes. "Wasn’t it ridiculous 
yesterday? You got to know how stupid 
It was to come out here and wallow 
around when you can do it like this and 
have people compliment ytu. You can 
have some fun, and then we can win.” If 
we'd gotten somebody hurt I d have 
died, but we didn’t. And of course wc 
didn't lose another game all year and 
beat Nebraska in the Orange Bowl 39- 
2S for the national championship. 

Well, that’s the situation with a team. 
Individually it's a whole lot different, 
and you have ii> learn what makes this 
or lhal Sammy run. For one it’s a pat on 
the back, for another it's eating him out, 
for still another it's a fatherly talk, or 
something else, 1 know I’ve sure missed 
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«>n a lot of them. Ken Hall down at Texas 
A&M. a 200-pound halfbatk, ran the 
l(K) in 9.7. probably the most sought- 
after player in the history of football, a 
hundred schools after him. He never did 
start a game for us. and he linally wound 
up leaving. Well, it's easy to say he did 
this or that, but what about me'? My job 
was to get him to play, and he didn’t. 
So there's no doubt in my mind that I 
failed. I know this, if we had had Ken 
Hall in 1957 we'd have won the national 
championship. We were 166 points ahead 
in the poll with two games to go. and we 
lost those. 7 6 to Rice and 9 7 to Texas. 
You don’t think Hall was worth three 
points to us’.’ 

1 don't know whether Hall got any- 
thing, because he signed before we got to 
He scored 395 points one year in 
high school 49 in one game. I’ll never 
forget how he quit. We had played Ray- 
lor in the bloodiest football game I'd 
ever seen, and Jack Pardee had been 
hurt. W'e started one boy. then we put 
H.ill in there, and he broke out and came 
clo.se to running for a touchdown. He 
did some things well, and he had me 
sold, and that night I told my coaches 
sitting around the hotel in Waco that 
nobody was going to beat us now be- 
cause we had Hall in there. 

Monday he didn't show up for prac- 
tice That night I got home, and there 
he w as w aiting for me. 1 le cried and car- 
ried on and said he'd do anything to 
come back. O K. Next day he didn’t 
show up again. 1 went home and he was 
there, and he asked me again to take him 
back. I said, ''Well, Ken, yesterday would 
have been all right, but now I gotta do 
.something, give you some kind of dis- 
cipline. See me in my otTice tomorrow." 
The next day he still didn’t show up. 
John Crow wanted me to let him talk 
to Ken, But I was too hollow-headed to 
let C row get him back. 

I know one boy there came and told 
me he didn't like the way I handled 
things, flat out didn’t like my approach 
to the game and, I guarantee you, that 
opened my eyes, I don’t say I would have 
done ditfcrent, but I sure didn't feel 
very good about it. W'e lost some good 
boys when we lirsl started at .Alabama, 
too, and if football didn’t mean enough 
to them I was glad I found out, but the 
prospect of losing a boy now never en- 
ters my mind. We hardly gel a loser 
anymore. 1 know so many m the past, 
like Ken Hall, if they’d known what 1 



was thinking, what I liad in mind- -if 
J'd had the sense to tell them they'd 
never have quit. -And I know now, too, 
that some who quit didn't mean to. I ike 
Richard Williamson, who is on my 
coaching statf right now, flc missed prac- 
liee ('lie day and thought he would quit, 
but he was back the next day with his 
daddy. If I'd stuck to that thing about 
once a quitter always a quitter I'd have 
lost a good one there. 

Well. I've said how proud I've been of 
some of the boys who stuck with me, 
and I'm sentimental about them. I guess, 
because I've been the proudest when a 
boy had to lake the most discipline and 
then came back and proved bimself. I 
told you about Bob Gain at Kentucky, 
who was an All-America tackle, how he 
haled my guts and told some of the guys 
he was going over to my house one night 
and whip my butt, which he could have 
done left-handed, and then how he wrote 
me that letter from Korea the night be- 
fore he went into battle telling me it was 
all worthwhile. 

Bob’s problem was he had gotten by 
with loo much, and he broke the school 
rules so much the school decided not to 
invite him back that fall. When he found 
out what they were going to do and 
heard I wouldn't vouch for him he 


couldn't believe it. I saiii. "Bob. I want 
to tell you some things you ought to 
know. We can get you back in school, 
hcxaiise the dean said we could if I would 
vouch for you. But I won't. In all my ex- 
perience you're the worst problem I've 
ever had. > ou'vc been pouting around 
here for a month because you weren't 
elected captain. I counted the votes, and 
it wasn't even close. You're scllish, and 
1 don't even want my players around 
you. Soinelhing might ruh otV." I told 
him everything 1 could think of. and he 
look It and asked me to give him a 
chance to get back in. I said, "If 1 do I'm 
going to call in the press and your moth- 
er and your high school coach"- a real 
high-class guy and great coach named 
Curl Harnill, and Bob was scared of him 
"and I'm going to tell them all about 
it right in front of vou. And the first day 
you break that much you're gone, and 
I'm going to ask them to put everything 
in the paper." I said, "is everything I 
said here the Iriilh'.’” He said yes. 

So we got everybody together, includ- 
ing his mother, and 1 went over the whole 
business again word for word. Ihen I 
said, "I don't think he's got it in him. 
but if he does I'll be as proud- 
proud of him than you. Mrs. Gam. If 
he doesn’t, it's all going m the paper." 

(onlinued 
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Well, you know how fond I am of Bob 
Ciain. He was already a great player, and 
he turned out to be the best leader we 
ever had. 

.Steve Meilingcr was another one. I 
knew he was going to be trouble, because 
I saw a coach slip him a cigarette when 
J was trying to recruit him. .As a fresh- 
man he was a loafer, and he dogged 
around in practice he'll tell you so- and 
jn h).s .sophomore year 1 made up my 
mind I was going to save him or lose 
him. I remembci thus so well, because 
there were people around. 1 tongue- 
lashed him. and ! pushed him and shook 
him and did everything 1 could think of. 
Did he react? You're darn right he re- 
acted. He was great. He was h feet y. 220 
pounds, an end originally, hut he played 
four positions for us. and v^hen he was a 
senior I stuck him in there at quarter- 
back one night in the ram at Miami 
and he beat them 29-0. I still correspond 
with him. 

But 1 guarantee you I never had a gut 
check over a hoy like I had with Joe 
Namaih. Joe was the best athlete I ve 
ever seen. He's blessed with that rare 
quickness hand.s, feet, everything 
and he's quick and i(»ugh mcnialJy, too. 
Anybody who ever watched him warm 
up could tell that football comes easy 
for Joe. If you know his background, 
though, you know life hasn't been so 
easy, and you know, too, why he wears 
those dark glasses and flashy clothes and 
sometimes acts a little brash. 

Well, we were coming down to the 
end of the 1963 season. We had a game 
with Miami, then Mississippi in the Sug- 
ar Bowl, both on national television. 


and we had taken some time olT. This 
woman came to a couple of my coaches 
and told them Joe and some of his 
friends were over in her store drinking. 
W hen I heard it I was sick. Nauseated. 
1 checked with my people who were sup- 
posed to know, because I’d been hearing 
things all year, and they stiJ) hadn't 
heard it. I went to the dorm looking for 
Joe. I couldn't find him there and went 
into the dining room to have a cup of 
colTee. He came in and sat down with 
me and started talking about game 
plans. I said. "Joe. let's go back to my 
rixim, I want to talk with you." 

1 told him what I’d heard, and I said, 
"Joe, you know I’m going to get the 
truth, and I don’t think you'd lie to 
me." He admitted it. 1 didn't know it 
for months, but there were others in- 
\obed and they let him take the rap 
alone. Anyway. I told him to go see 
Coach Hailey, who would gi\c liim a 
place to slay, because I was suspending 
him from the team. He said. "How many 
days?" I said for the year, or forever, or 
until be proved something to me. I said. 
"I’ll help you go somewhere else if you 
want to. or gel m the Canadian league, 
or if you have enough in you to stay in 
school and prove to me this was just a 
had mistake I'll let you back on the team 
ncM spring." 

I went back and called the coaches to- 
gether and told them my decision and 
asked if they had an opinion, f very 
darn one of them said let’s do some- 
thing to save him. Txcept one, Bebes 
Stallings just sat there and shook his 
head and said unli-unh. He said. "If 
it'd been me, you’da lired me. wouldn't 


you?” i said yeah. He said. "Well, let 
him go." 1 thanked the coaches and 
asked them to wail outside and told 
Sam to have Joe wait. 

1 sat in there two hours. Oh my. I 
cried. I did everything, binally 1 called 
them back in. and called Joe in. and I 
said. "Joe, everybody in this room e.v- 
cept one pleaded for you. Bui black is 
black and white's white. I'd give my 
right arm if I didn't have to do it. but if 
I didn't I'd rum you and ruin the team, 
loo. eventually." I said. "You're sus- 
pended. and I don't give a damn what 
anybody in here says. You’re not going 
i«> play. The university could change this 
decision if they wanted to, or I could. 
Hut if they change it or I change it Til 
resign." 

•And ril never forget, he said, ".Aw, 
no, coach. I don't w ant you to do that." 

I called the squad together and tcild 
them. When 1 finally told his mother, 
a real wonderful lady, she cried and 
begged me to lake him hack, and some- 
one up there in Pennsylvania got 6.000 
signatures on a telegram. But taking 
him back wa.s oul of the question. I 
hadn’t done a good job with Joe. 1 know 
that, because if 1 had this would never 
have happened. Hut if 1 let him go an- 
other year we wouldn't have made it as 
a team, and 1 may be wrong as heck 
about this, but 1 believe Jl'c would tell 
you that he wouldn’t have made it, 
either, 

Could we win without him? No, 1 
didn’t believe so at the moment. But 
after 1 got to thinking about it, shoot, 
you can do anything if you want to had 
enough- We outlasted Muiini 17-12 and 
heal Mississippi m the Sugar Bowl 12 -7, 
and Steve Sloan and Jack Hurlbul were 
just wonderful liiling in for Ji>e. 

.After his senior year, when he was so 
great and made all that money signing 
w ith the Jets. JtKi came to sec me before 
he left and said something that made 
me about as proud as I’ve ever been. He 
said. "J want to look yuu in the eye" — 
that’s one of my expressions "I want 
to look you right in the eye and tel! you 
you were right, and 1 want to thank 
you.” i wouldn't take a jillion for that. 


NEXT WEEK: THE ‘FIX’ TRIAL 

For the /ir.Tf time Bryant describes in detail 
the personal pain and horror of the celebrated 
ease in which he was accused of conspirmn with 
Georuia's Wally But is to fix a football name. 



Why do Taylor wines add the right, 
bright touch to parties people talk about? 


I c’s no secret. Mellow flavor. 

Flavor that complements a cocktail-hour canape. And comes through 
gloriously on-the-rocks. 

Flavor you get only when you create a wine slowly, naturally. 

Only when we’re sure Taylor wine has reached the peak of smooth, 
natural flavor and care can do no more, do we bottle it. 

For the bright touch at your party. 

The right touch. 

If it's a Taylor Wine, you’ll love it. 



The Taylor Wine Company. I nc .. creators of fine wines, champagnes and vermouths Vineyards and Winery. Hamniondsport. N Y. 


ROUND ONE AT 
FOREST HIEES 

You are looking at The ^VeiJ Side Tennis Club in Forest hlills, N.Y., where next week 
the U.S. singles championships will be played. The 13A00-seal stadium in the 
foreground is nearly empty because the tournament has just started and there are 
matches competing for attention on 14 other grass courts. For a spectator, this is the 
best time to watch tennis. One can stroll from court to court and sample a wide 
variety of styles: the solemn-faced junior champion from southern California taking 
on the happy-go-lucky world traveler from Brazil, the little red-haired French girl 
with the odd-looking but effective backhand, the 43-year-old ex-Davis Cupper still 
savvy enough to handle the Indian who is studying at Notre Dame. Later the top 
players in the world will meet inside the stadium for the finals, and every seat will 
bo filled, but for the real tennis buff the best part of the tournament will be over. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HANS KNOPF 
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EXCITEMENT 


occurs early in the tournament when the luck of the draw pits two 


name players such as Charlie Pasarell (serving) and Fred Stollc. When the match is over, many 
people will wander back to the clubhouse (top right), order a cool drink and, along with 
players like Roy Emerson (right, dark blazer), watch two unknowns battle it out in the dusk. 
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fORtST HILLS tonM 


NO TENNIS TRAITORS ALLOWED 


The West Side Tennis Club is a triar- 
gular-shapcd Eden of 12Vi acres wedged 
like a ship’s prow into the sea of middle- 
class conformity that is Forest Hills, in 
Queens County, New "Vork City. 

Surrounding the club are the bur- 
geoning impedimenta of increasingly 
crowded suburban living. On one side 
arc the small but well-manicured private 
lawns of Forest Hills Gardens, a high- 
priced community of houses built dur- 
ing the '20s and ’30s. On the other side, 
beyond the tracks of the Long Island 
Rail Road, rise new middle-priced apart- 
ments. where owners can — but seldom 
do — sit on their concrete-slab terraces 
to catch the view of Manhattan’s towers 
only eight miles away in the smog. And 
nearby, on busy Queens Boulevard, is a 
neon-lighted dclicatcsscn-and-Chinese- 
restaurant society, replete with cleaning 
establishments, air-conditioned movie 
houses and that modern meeting hall, 
the laundromat. 

In this maelstrom of domesticity, baby 
production and simulated escape from 
the horrors of city dwelling. The West 
Side Tennis Club sits serenely, so dow- 
agerlike that one almost wants to ask, 
"What’s a nice girl like you doing in a 
place like this?" 

Here, inside the club's protected walls, 
members and their guests can still gel a 
genuine grass stain on their pants and 
play tennis beneath a sign with a quota- 
tion from Kipling that reads: ir you 

CAN Mill WItH THJUMPH AND DJ5AS- 
TFR • ANI> TRl-AT THOSK TWO t.VtPOSTORS 
JUST THh SAMh. Mere Thursday is still 
"lobster night," and members know that 
Charles w ill be on hand to see that every- 
thing is just so in the dining room. Here 
no one has to be warned that only white 
clothes arc acceptable on the courts, be- 
cause everyone knows the only variation 
possible is the old-fashioned creamy 
white llanncl that turns yellow with the 
years. Here the cable-stitch sweater is 
still in fashion, there is only one honor- 
ary woman member ( Helen Wills Roark) 
and Jinx Falkenburg’s mother is still 


considered a celebrity. There is none of 
your ordinary country-club something- 
for-cveryone syndrome at West Side- - 
no swimming pool, billiard table, golf 
course or modern club activity. As one 
oldtimer says, "We arc not traitors to 
this game. There is nothing going on at 
West Side but tennis." (That excepts an 
occasional cotillion or deb party given 
by members and those famous concerts 
by the Beatles. Barbra, Ella et al., for 
which the club annually rents its stadium 
in the interest of good business.) 

The West Side Tennis Club is a tennis 
club, all right ; in fact, it is the tennis club 
of America, but it isn't on the west side 
of anything. Back in the days of its crea- 
tion (1892) it was located on Central 
Park West between 88th and 89th Streets 
in Manhattan. Though it has moved 
three times in its 74-year history, it has 
never bothered to change its name. This 
is typical of the unprepossessing atmos- 
phere on Tennis Place in Forest Hills, 
where the entrance to the club is marked 
only by a small, dark sign, discreetly 
lettered: the west side tennis club. 
PRIVATE CLUB. MEMBERS ONLY. 

The 80,(XX) tennis fans who jam the 
13,400-.seat stadium each September for 
the nationals seldom stop to think twice 
about their host, which owns and leases 
the stadium for these world-famous 
amateur championships. The U.S. Law n 
Tennis Association has been staging the 
nationals at Forest Hills for so many 
years (since J915) that the club and the 
event arc inextricably intertwined. Past 
efforts to end the contract and take the 
nationals elsewhere have always ended 
in a West Side victory. 

And so Forest Hills has remained the 
center of the U.S. tennis world. The visi- 
tor there will see an ivy-covered Tudor 
clubhouse built in 1914 for only $30,(XX). 
Before its red roof lie landscaped vel- 
vety courts with self-watering under- 
ground pipe systems, a tea garden with 
gay blue-and-yellow umbrellas (the club 
colors), climbing roses, trimmed hedges 
and beautiful flower beds. The clubhouse 


itself has a few public rooms, a lounge 
with understated decor and some simple 
silver trophies, a dining room, cramped 
offices, the pro shop of Bill Lufler and 
overcrowded locker rooms. 

Silting comfortably on the clubhouse 
porch listening to the plop of balls, the 
ping of rackets and the tinkle of ice, 
the old big-tcnnis days are easily re- 
called— the duels of Bill Tilden and Bill 
Johnston, historic events involving Molla 
Mallory and Suzanne l.englen. the 16- 
year-old Helen Wills fresh from Cali- 
fornia, the coming of the French Mus- 
keteers and Helen Jacobs and Alice Mar- 
ble. And someone will always be around 
to tell you about the club’s former pro, 
George Agutter, who could hold 14 
tennis balls in one hand. (Current Pro 
Lufler has his hands full teaching more 
than half the membership and is booked 
one year in advance.) 

One of the beauties of the club is that 
it is just a 16-minutc ride from Penn 
Station in New York City and then a 
short walk from the Forest Hills station. 
The IND subway (trains E or F) to Con- 
tinental Avenue takes about 10 minutes 
longer. But woe betide the person who 
looks for a taxi in Forest Hills or brings 
his own car. Lack of parking space is 
the bane of the club’s existence, for it is 
more or less trapped inside its expen- 
sive triangle, surrounded by homes and 
apartments and the nearby popular For- 
est Hills Inn. 

But Jack of parking space cannot 
dampen the enthusiasm of the club’s 
members for next week's nationals, the 
premier event in U.S. tennis. For a year 
volunteer members have been arranging 
hospitality, hotels and time schedules 
for more than 250 amateur players from 
some 25 countries. Will this be the year 
the Americans dominate {next page) 
and put the Aussies in the shade? What- 
ever happens. The West Side Tennis 
Club will remain a gracious and impar- 
tial host, a reminder of a disappearing 
era of luxurious living. 

— Liz Smith 


fvun <iv tourndmunl play continues, a version oi cricket's tea interval takes place on the pleasant veranda. 
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SERVICE, BUT FIRST A SMILE 


As .f /.?/ \yml)()l Arlhar As/u> sometimes has trouble keeping a straight iai e. On i/ic f(‘nn/s 
(oliiT. only lack oi com enlration \(atnls between him anih^ieatness by FRANK OFFORK) 


Among the tennis trophies iirra>ed in the 
loing room of the Ashe home in Rich- 
mond. Va. is a decree attesting quite 
oHicialls. with one pompous ‘■where- 
as" after another to the honors and at- 
tributes of Arthur Ashe Jr. l.rre cmr; ) 
and to the fame that he has brought 
ii' his native cit>. The house, marked 
for demolition now. is at the edge of 
Rrooktield Park, a Negro playground 
%\here Arthur Ashe Sr. is guardian 
and caretaker. The park includes two ma- 
jor recreational facililic.s. though one 
of them, a pool, no longer holds any 
water. Richmond, in another, hut less 
inspired, moment declared that it was 
better to empty all its pools than to per- 
mit the races to ct'ol oH together. 

Abtmt midway between ihe wasted 
pool and the warm words on the living- 
roont vvall is the tennis court where the 
young man who may sonteday be the 
best player in the world started to learn 
the game. Somehow he also learned to 
endure the eaprjciousness of a Ume that 
so arbitrarily gives and takes from his 
race. He is the only Negro player m a 
white tennis world. Me is very easy to 
spot. Hut he sometimes has difficulty 
finding himself, for he must also serve 
as an image, that of the .American 
Dream, minority division. I iirlher. be- 
cause of his unique status, he is invana- 
My pestered by fawning Negroes whom 
he does not know and by patronizing 
whites keen to display their latent broth- 
erhood now that they have a colored 
hoy right here at the club. 

It IS a difficult role for a 2.^-ycar-old. 
but .Ashe hears it all with case, "Hi.s 


head IS not big enough." says Dr. Waller 
Johnson, an old coach and friend. "He 
tries to be too accommodating and pop- 
ular with everyone." Nevertheless, were 
.Ashe not possessed of mature balance 
and a discerning appreciation of the 
ironies about him. it is not likely that 
he ever would have become the lOOth 
player in the nation, much less the best 
or sectmd best. It is often that whites 
whether out of condescension or sincer- 
ity say of him: ‘''rherc would he no 
race trouble if all Negroes were like Ar- 
thur Ashe." Hut the complete response 
is: there would be no race trouble if all 
people were like Arthur .Ashe. 

Ashe's qualities, such as his stability, 
have derived from a large reservoir of 
family strength. Hi.s development has 
been further enhanced hy able advisers 
at every level. Still, the prime influence 
remains his father, a proud man with a 
deep sense of honor. Arthur .Ashe St.. 
47. IS stocky and slightly Oriental-look- 
/ng. with a ph/h>sophy lo nulch: ".No 
one will care a hundred years from 
now." It helped to sustain him through 
a deprived childhood and the lo.s.s of a 
wife. That the philosophy is not lost on 
Arthur Jr, helps e.vpiain why he can so 
easilv accept v ictory or <}efeal m a mere 
tennis game with apparent equanimity. 

Ashe evidences so little concern when 
he plays that he is often aecu.scd of be- 
ing lazy, of simply not caring, "Tve 
heard it so often that I'm beginning to 
believe it myself," he says. His eoachc.s 
disagree, ficorge MacCall and Pancho 
(ion/aicz. the U.S Davis ( up Team 
captain and coach, and J. t). Morgan. 


the LC L.A athletic director and fonner 
tennis coach, all marvel at .Ashe's ability 
to pace himself. Morgan also notes that 
.Ashe shows at least some emotion on 
the court now. When he lirst arrived 
at college he was much too shy and 
introverted. 

Hut Ashe is always trying to check 
hiinscif. "No matter how tense i am in- 
vide." he says, "i will never blow up on 
the court. If you want to know .I'm just 
too conscious of the effect it might have 
on my image. SV'aii, next que.sijon; And 
do you worry about your image. Ar- 
thur',’ You're damn right 1 do." 

It j.s ridiculous that Ihere should he 
any debate at all on the question of 
whether .Ashe's court conduct is too re- 
strained. .After all, Americans have suf- 
fered far too long with petulant young 
tennis tigers. But people just like to 
worry about Arthur. They are partieu- 
larly determined to kn»)w if he has that 
great .-American athletic virtue, the lire 
that is sappo.sed lo separate the men 
from the boys. That is. the killer instinct, 
hverybody who boosts Arthur says 
you liet he has the killer instinct. Kid 
from a minority, had to (ighl his wav up. 
may look loose out there, but such de- 
termination 

"Killer instinct'.’ O.k.. let's be hypo- 
thetical." Ashe says, tilting up the glasses 
that he wears most of the time off the 
court. "O.K., It's the Davis t'up. C'hal- 
Icnge Round. Australia. Dh-huh. I wo 
matches apiece. <hK.. and I'm playing 
Pmerson. Do I have a killer instinct'.’ 
No. Svirry. I just don't have a killer in- 
stinct. I play the game. That's me. I give 
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It uM I’ve got [Koplc arc %vroiig ahout 
that but if It's not enough 1 figure 
tltCN II jusi get sonteonc else. ' 

His demeanor on the court \sas sita[>ed 
h> Dr. Johnson, a Negro general prac- 
titioner in I.snchhurg. Va. \sho was 
•\she's first couch away from Brooklicld. 
lo limit controsersy as his players broke 
color lutes. Dr. Johnson invoked rules 
of tennis nonMolence long before such 
strategy became a widely employed de- 
vice. He instructed Arthur and his other 
y oung charges to play balls hit an inch 
or so out by opponents as if they were 
good shots, and he told them to smile at 
their mistakes. .Ashe still does. It drives 
teeth-gritting. racket-throw mg oppo- 
nents to distraction. '•They think I must 
be goofy." Arthur says. 

.Arthur was discovered at Brookfield 
by Ronald Charily, a part-time play- 
ground instructor who is now a partnei 
in CJL Associates, a successful public- 
relatuMis tirm in Richmond. Charily le- 
members: "It was dillicull lo tell wheth- 
er .Arthur was dragging the racket or the 
racket was dragging Arthur, but he was 
soon so obviously good that I arranged 
to have him go to Di. Johnson’s for a 
summer. It was one place a Negro could 
get teaciting and good competition." 

In spite of his limited means. Di . John- 
son IS a true philanthropist. He has 
helped young Negro players for two dec- 
ades now : National Women's Champion 
.Althea Ciibson was previously his most 
famous graduate. A bunch of them could 
be found this summer, loo. playing on 
the court ne.st to his comfortable frame 
house in a mixed neighborhood of 
Lynchburg. I here were Negro boys and 
girls from New York and Durham. N.C., 
from Dayton. Ohio and from right next 
door, and a white girl and a Japanc.se- 
American girl from California. Dr. J.. as 
they call him. puls them up. feeds them 
( Arthur. I>i . J. recalls, had a weird crav- 
ing for nee), teaches iheni and carries 
them around to lourn.imenls. They prac- 
tice and play on his couil all day and 
even into the evening under the hglils. 
Thc younger kids from the neighborhood 
swarm aboiil with Dr. J ’s grandchildren 

into the box bushes and the flower 
garden, over the jungle gym and even 
onto the court. But in all this pandemo- 
niiiin somebody is always slugging a ten- 
nis ball. Somebody is always learning. 

It was the same sort of sticky south- 
ern summer when Arthur first came up 
to Lynchburg at the age of lO. "He was 


the youngest in the group and so skinny 
he looked like he had rickets." Dr. John- 
son says. Ashe was not as giunl or as 
natural as many of the others, tut he 
was quick, ho had fast eyes and he al- 
ways worked harder. 

The only time he ever caused any trou- 
ble vvas upon hus arrival, when he refused 
to do anything that clashed with what 
Ronald Chanty had taught him. Dr. 
Johnson called Arthur’s father, who the 
next morning made the three-hour bus 
trip up into the Virginia I’ledmonl. 
through Ih'incc Fdward County and then 
pa.sl Appomattox to Lynchburg, where 
he patiently explained to his son that it 
was Charity who had sent him here. He 
might as well come home if he vvas not 
going to do what Di. Johnson said. Ar- 
thur listened to his father. He thought 
it over and stayed. 

"I have never once in all my life talked 
back to my father," .Arthur says. "My 
younger brother, Johnny- he’s in the 


Marines ready to go to \ leinam now 
he'd question him sometimes, and I'd 
shudder. I’d feel awful il 1 ever did any- 
thing at all bad that my father found out 
about- He iiusis me completely." 

.Ashe’s mother, Mattie Cunningham 
-Ashe, died when he was 6 following an 
operation, Ronald Charity remembers 
the lazy Sunday morning, i le was sitting 
out by the court with a group of kids 
when Mr. Ashe came out of the house 
and called .Arthur. Charity watched llic 
skinny little boy go to his father and then 
into the house with him. where he learned 
the news. "Well. Daddy, as long as we're 
together," Arthur said, "everything will 
be all right." 

Ashe Sr. maintains that nothing .Ar- 
thur has done since has made him so 
proud. "Look at these trophies." he says, 
his arm sweeping over the living room. 
"I'd just as soon lake them, the ones in 
the attic and that placard from the city, 
and throw lliem all into live junk heap 
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if he ever did anything to disgrace me ' 
Mr. Ashe is never just melodramatic. He 
took Arthur the first day he went to the 
Baker Street school, ambling at his son's 
pace. It look 10 minutes. "That gave 
Arthur 10 minutes to get to school and 
10 minutes to get back. Not 11," he ex- 
plains. ".And he was never late. 1 never 
laid a switch to him." 

Mr. Ashe refused to farm his sons out 
to relatives but instead br<iughi in a 
housekeeper until he remarried a few 
years later. He w-as determined to have a 
family life, as he had not had as a boy. 
and he was keeping a promise to his w ife. 
"It was the last time I spoke to her," he 
says. "She looked up and said. 'If any- 
thing should happen to me. Arthur, the 
boys are yours. I didn't born the children 
for your mother, and i didn't born them 
for mine. I born the children for you, 
Arthur.’ ” 

It is his mother that Arthur takes after, 
in manner and appearance. On the man- 
tel there is a picture of Mattie Ashe, an 
elegant, lovely lady in a long pink dress. 
The delicate features and the light skin 
are almost perfectly repeated in her old- 
est son. "Arthur Jr. has always been just 
like her." Mr. Ashe says. "Timid, quiet. 
She wouldn't swap three words with 
anyone. She wouldn't argue with a soul.” 

Despite this resemblance, Ashe's de- 
termination and case, as well as his ath- 
letic ability, most surely come from his 
paternal forebears, especially Edward 
Ashe, the amazing man who was Arthur 
Sr.'s father. And .Arthur Jr. shares some- 
thing else with his grandfather -an am- 
biguous racial situation. For m a race- 
conscious society Edward Ashe had to 
manage as neither white nor black. He 
was half American Indian, half Mexican 
and known as Pink Ashe. "He wore a 
big, turned-up mustache out to here." 
Arthur Sr. says. 

Pink Ashe was never fazed. He was a 
master carpenter and bricklayer, and 
such a craftsman that he could pick his 
own jobs. He was a ladies' man. pos- 
sessed of a tine singing voice and an im- 
pressive capacity for whiskey. Arthur Sr. 
had six brothers and sisters, but alto- 
gether Pink Ashe fathered 27 children. 
.Mr. Ashe can remember one afternoon 
when five of the other 20 children showed 
up out of the blue from Washington, 
D-C. in a ModclT. Pink was so perturbed 
that he promptly disappeared, and Mr. 
Ashe heard nothing of Pink until 11 
years later, when Mr. Ashe walked into 


a revival meeting in Durham, N.C'. and 
found his father singing louder than any- 
one clsc- 

/\rthur Jr. cannot remember the last 
time he got mad. but his grandfather's 
temper was legend. "One time he was 
working up on a house." Mr. Ashe says, 
"and another man started giving him or- 
ders. My father started coming down off 
the building. He was whistling AVrtw 
My (rod to I'lwe. He could whistle pretty 
as a mockingbird. He had a piece of lum- 
ber in his hand, and he just walked up to 
that fellow and hit him aside the head 
all the time whistling and with the pret- 
tiest smile on his face you ever did see. 
Then he went back to work." 

Arthur .Sr. has been as diligent as his 
father was flamboyant. He came to Rich- 
mond from Lincolnton, N.C. to work 
for 52.50 a week. Now, besides his city 
park job, he has his own landscaping 
business. He has two trucks for that, a 
car and a 21-foot motorboat, and he has 
just built a new house out in Louisa 
County with virtually nothing but his 
own two hands. 

Arthur Jr. is the distillation of such 
conflicting strains. "The most impressive 
thing is that he is so able to take things 
as they are,” says Charlie Pasarell, his 
best friend, teammate and roommate at 
UCLA. "He can be absolutely objec- 
tive. I think of Arthur as a multiracial 
person." 

“My favorite quote is Voltaire's," 
Ashe says. " ‘I disapprove of what you 
say, but 1 will defend to the death your 
right to say it.' ” This is hardly a revela- 
tion, for Mr. Ashe reared Arthur with 
his own favorite homemade homily: 
"Respect everyone, whether they respect 
you or not. ■' 

"I worry sometimes that I'm loo open- 
minded," Arthur Jr. says. "But then, 
being open-minded and strongly con- 
victed just can't go hand m hand, can 
they? And. besides, 1 have opinions on 
everything. I'm always thinking. 1 don't 
care how tired I am, once I get in bed I 
can't got to sleep for an hour. There's 
just so much to think about. Really, 1 
mean it. Ask me about anything and 
I'll have an opinion right on the tip of 
my tongue." 

Unfortunately, too much of this in- 
tellectual meandering takes place on 
court. Most players agree that the best 
way to beat Ashe is just to hang with 
him until his concentration starts to 
wander or until his booming service be- 


gins to falter. His serve is much the best 
among the amateurs. It is almost en- 
tirely the result of flow ing coordination, 
since he scatters only 147 pounds over 
six feel and looks, when serving, like a 
how and arrow. But more often than 
not the serve disappears in tandem with 
the concentration. "He wins or loses 
every match," says CJeorge Toley, the 
University of Southern California coach. 
"Nobody really beats him in that sense." 

Ashe does not have a stroke that can 
he rated poor, although his forehand 
and second serve are the more vulnera- 
ble aspects of his game. At his peak, he 
cannot be touched. He slaughtered Pan- 
cho Cionziilez 6-0 in Jamaica one day 
last spring "And listen,” Gonzalez em- 
phasizes, “I was really trying. I was play- 
ing. I tell you. It was the greatest set 
of tennis I ever saw played. Yes, includ- 
ing any of the ones I played.” But Ashe's 
inability to concentrate and his predi- 
lection for experiment hold him back. 
"I guess,” says UCLA's J. D. Morgan, 
"that the biggest thing he has going 
for him is also his biggest fault — his 
imagination." Arthur him.self is quite in 
agreement. 

Q. They say that if your serve is going 
loo well you’ll take something off it to 
make it a more interesting match. 

A. Oh sure, (hat's right. 

Q. You’ll try all sorts of different things 
to liven it up? 

••L igiggHKR) Uh-huh. 

Q. You're up against someone w ho plays 
a dinky game with a lot of cuts and 
chips, so you'll abandon your nalural-- 
A- Yeah, yeah. {Laughs.) 

G>. your natural power game, and chip - 
A. Hey, come on. That’s it. 

Q. chip w ith him? 

.4. Oh, that's nic. I'm pegged. 

Q. You'll be going along beautifully, 
and all of a sudden you can’t get some- 
thing off your mind and your whole 
A. Oh, you've got it all. (Giggles.) I'll 
start thinking about anything but the 
match - girls, a horse race. 1 don't know. 
At Sydney this past year, I was playing 
John Ncwcombe in the finals. I won the 
first set. Then all of a sudden I started 
thinking about this stewardess, Bella, 
I had met. Oh-h-h-h. She w as Miss Trini- 
dad of 1962. I just kept seeing her 
this gorgeous face, this beautiful creature 
— and the next thing I know the match is 
over and Newcombe’s won. And here’s 
how crazy 1 am, too. I never even 
took Bella out. 1 was too scared. I (ig- 

eonlinued 
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urcd she W4S jusl too beautiful for me. 

Ashe searches for such inadequacies 
in himself. In the same way. he likes to 
u ncover reasons to fret about the spate of 
good things that have happened to him. 
fie feels guilty that he vaoii a free col- 
lege education. Me is depressed that he 
travels all over the world and is no long- 
er impressed h> it. He graduated from 
UCl A in June with a B-minus average 
and a feeling that he should have done 
better, since it "came so easy," He seems 
constantly in pursuit of a trauma, as if 
concerned over his inability to be dis- 
turbed like normal people. 

Instead, he adapts so well that he even 
got to liking the Army this summer when 
he had to serve six weeks at ROTCcamp. 
Typically, he volunteered for KB and 
other odious tasks so that he could not 
be accused of slacking. "He's worried 
about the Cassius Clay thing." I’ancho 
Gonzalez says, Ashe finished second in 
his platoon in overall achievement and 
will be inducted into active service for 
two years in f-ebruary as a second lieu- 
tenant in the adjutant general’s corps. 
The ACi IS sort of a typewriter infantry 

which suggests that the Army proba- 
bly intends to let him play tennis when 
possible and otherwise show off for them 
as a symbol, an image and the American 
Dream in modern Army green. "I don’t 
know how the Army, the two years, will 
affect Arthur's tennis career." Gonzalez 
says, "but I know this. He is at peace in 
his mind. He won’t duck a thing, and he 
won’t let anybody down." 

Ashe himself is fully aware of the spe- 
cial responsibilities that weigh upon him. 
"You never forget that you arc a Negro, 
and you certainly can’t m my case." he 
says. " The other week when I played on 
Long Island I went the whole time and 
did not sec tiki mu .vre a single other 
Negro. That's except for the waiters and 
the locker-room attendants. And you 
can bet I always get good treatment In 
the locker rooms. 

"It's not unusual for me to go a month 
without a date. Of course, wherever i go 
there are usually Negroes who look me 
up. But that can he diHicult. I try to be 
nice, but I’m fickle. I’m choosy no mat- 
ter what your race happens to he. And 
however well-meaning these people arc 
I jusl can’t embrace them because we 
happen to be the only two lumps of 
coal in the snow bank. 

"bor me. it’s a phony world." He 
stopped toctmsidcr that, "No. that's not 


fair. That's wrong. 1 1 isn't a phony world. 
It's an ohnormal world I live in. I don't 
belong anywhere. It's like I'm floating 
down the middle. I'm never quite sure 
where I am. 1 gue.ss C harlie is my best 
friend, but I never felt that we were really 
as close as wc should be. It's simply that 
he's while and I’m Negro. I joined a Ne- 
gro fraternity at UGLA, You know, 1 
fell 1 had to at least make the effort. But 
I was never really part of it our inter- 
ests were so different. It’s Just this: no 
matter how you happen to look at it. 
the two things- tennis and a Negro so- 
cial life are mutually exclusive." 

In many ways being a Negro serves 
to accentuate the nomadic, lonely life of 
the tennis circuit. "I’d like to gel mar- 
ried now. I really would," he sheepishly 
admits. A year ago the idea repelled 
Ashe, but most of his tennis contempo- 
raries arc married and it seems to be 
getting to him. "It'd be nice to have 
someone. I mean, the last thing 1 am is a 
loner. I’m a real extrovert around peo- 
ple I know. I have to have noise. I carry 
a radio around all the time.” 

This spring, "strictly on one of his 
crazy impulses,” according to Pasarcll, 
Ashe got himself engaged. The memory 
makes him more sheepish. It made all 
the columns before Ashe and his girl 
decided against it. 

"But I do gel lonely." he says, "and 
it does bother me that 1 am in this pre- 
dicament. But I don't dwell on it, be- 
cause I know it will resolve itself. If 1 
valued peace of mind or security more 
than tennis I could get off the tightrope 
now. and I will someday. Then, things 
being the way they arc. I'll fall hack onto 
the Negro side.” 

Before that (and after the Army) it 
is probable though not yet settled in 
his mind that he will turn pro. To be 
a prime asset, however, he must first win 
one of the big ones— Wimbledon or 
I-orest Hills- or be the decisive factor 
in a Davis Cup challenge. A.shc's game 
is now at a level where all of this is 
quite possible. Last year, after he up- 
set Roy Lmerson in the quarter-finals 
at Forest Hills, he patiently tried to cau- 
tion the press. "I told them one win, 
one match is insignificant. What is im- 
portant is to establish a trend of win- 
ning. Well," Ashe says, "I've done that 
now." He has won eight tournaments 
since then, one in the Caribbean, three 
in the U.S. and four in Australia de- 
spite thoughts of Bella and despite the 


fact that he went water skiing the whole 
day before the finals of another tourna- 
ment ("boating.” he told Captain Mac- 
Call). After T oresi Hills. Ashe may well 
pass Dennis Ralston and become the 
No. I LJ.S. player. He should he ranked 
no lower than fifth in the world. 

The pros are already drooling. Not 
only dtK’s he have the big. exciting game, 
but as itic first Negro pro apparently 
Ashe is forever doomed to being iden- 
tified as the first Negro something-or- 
othcr he has special drawing quality. 
He is quite cognizant of the potential 
of this reverse racism. "Arthur has," 
Charity says, "a very keen, uh, let us 
say. marketing sense." 

Ashe is already on a retainer to pro- 
mote Cix:a-Cola and has been hired by 
I^hilip Morris Incorporated to work in 
its Clark Gum and American Safety 
Razor divisions. "It's against the code 
for me to push cigarettes here," he re- 
ports, "but sec me if wc ever go past the 
three-mile limit together, and I’ll tell 
you all about them." He makes S9.000 a 
year in "expenses" as a member of the 
U-S. cup team. The pros will have to go 
high for him. 

“A lot of people say 1 should do more 
boasting and bragging about Arthur 
Jr.," Mr. Ashe says. "But that can get 
aggravating. 1 plan to live to 100 and 
I’ll never make it that way." Pink Ashe 
died in 1949 at a ripe old age. "The 
good whiskey gave out.” Mr. Ashe ex- 
plains. straight-faced. The Ashes do not 
just accept life. They play with it, each 
in his own way. when they permit it to 
confront them. 

There was the time last year in Dallas, 
two days before the Davis Cup round 
with Mexico. It was the most important 
match of Ashe's career at that point, but 
he had to attend a fancy luncheon in u 
(all building. He was able, finally, to 
escape to a far corner and hide there 
with some friends. Suddenly, however, 
he spied two dcfermined matrons .steer- 
ing toward him. He knew their look. 
"Uh-oh," he said, "here come the ones 
who have been assigned to put me at 
case." If a man did not know better, 
he might have thought he saw the Killer 
instinct briefly pass through Arthur 
Ashe'seyes. But he smiled instead. "Why 
docs everyone want to pul me at ease'.’" 
he asked. “1 am at case. I'm always 
at ease." The two ladies came and look 
him away. They did their duty. Arthur 
put them at case. end 
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How long since someone said to you; “ That is a collar of Arrow Cum Laude. A "Sanforired" all- 
great shirt." Too long ? OK then. Try the wide- cotton oxford. It’s for anyone who tikes compli- 
spaced stripe, taperedfit and casual buttondown ments back toback.Tryoneonyour back. $5.00. 
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GOLf / Jack Nicklaus 



Till; ilioifroiii glass sand requires an open 
club face and a hackswing ibiii is low 
Igreen arrow) radier iliaii abrupt {red). 


An open approach for a treacherous sand 


Frequently on the pro tour, including 
places (ike Pebble Beach in California and 
Augusta National in Georgia, \vc en- 
counter bunkers filled with a type of sand 
that is unusually white, quite pretty and 
very difticiilt to play out of. This sand, 
which is known as glass sand, is used at 
many good courses. Unfortunately, it is 
so soft and line that, instead of resist- 
ing the force of the club head and thus 


bouncing it up toward the bull, it tends 
to pull the club head down, which pre- 
vents the explosion cITccl that you get 
with a normal bunker shot. As a result, 
you need a different shot for glass sand. 
First, open the face of the wedge to al- 
low the club's rounded flange to create 
more of a bounce effect than it usually 
would. This will counteract the tendency 
of the sand to force the club head down 


too deep. Take the club back on a fair- 
ly low trajectory, resisting the natural 
impulse to pick it up too sharply, and 
come into the ball from only a slight 
outside-in angle instead of the decided- 
ly outside-in swing used in the normal 
explosion shot. The club head will not 
take a lot of sand, and so you won't 
get much backspin on the shot, but the 
ball will get up and out of the bunker. 


O 1966 iKk Nicklaus. All rights r«s»rvfd 


Just a taste is all we ask... 
it’s all we’ve ever needed. 




WHY? 



’Source Kentucky Distilling Records 


Because this is the 
most expensively made * 
Bourbon in Kentucky... 
and probably in the world. 

We offer the rare mellowness of our new 
.8 proof Old Fitzgerald Prime Straight or 
the famous character of our original Bottled 
\r\ Bond. AU we ask is that one taste. 
(Wouldn’t you if your Bourbon w'as 
the most expensively made?) 


Your Key to Hospitality 


Original 

Bottled in Bond 


STiTat-WElUR, America's Oldest Family Distillery • Esiab. Louisville. Kentucky, 1B49 • 86.6 & 10D Proof Straight Bourbon Whiskey 





teville. 

wcjr. no iron Splinl.ct by H«r|M «l 50% 

^1966 6rjn*t«viM< COmpony. 


The great American fabric that In people are in 
all over ihe world, made only by Granileville Company, 
Granifeville. S.C., U.S.A., and interpreted here by 
Hortex and White Stag®. 


THE TIGER raw 
IN THE WET TEST. 



What happened when we J-turned and locked up in water. 


Part I: Th e J-tur n. 

We took one hot car. One polished- 
slab test track with half an inch of 
water on it. And four different sets of 
high-performance street tires. 

Our purpose: to find out how fast 
each set of tires could make the turn 
in 2nd, without skidding. 

These are the points at which the 
tires broke loose: 

Tire A — 1600 rpm’s. 

Tire B — 1750 rpm's. 

Tire C — 1750 rpm’s. 

The Tiger Paw — 1900 rpm’s. 



Part II: Th e l ock-up . 

Our purpose^ this time was to see 
how short each set of tires could stop 
on a wet track when the brakes were 
locked at 60 mph. 

The results: 

Tire A — 170.5 ft. 

Tire B— 149.8 ft. 

Tire C— 149.0 ft. 

The Tiger Paw— 138.5 ft. 

Conclusion: On wet roads, 
those other high-performance 
tires didn’t even come close to the 
Tiger Paw.”* 


What about dry roads, though? 
How does the Paw corner there? How 
does it accelerate? How does it stand 
up at ultra-high sustained speeds? 
Read our other ads and find 
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The Buck passes a million 

As he equaled and broke records in the Travers, Buckpasser's feats 
were avidly reported, but he also won a far less publicized side bet 


T he Travers, a sort of midsummer 
mile-and-a-quarler Derby held 
amid ihe heaiuics of Saratoga, is the old- 
est slakes in America and has provided 
some of racing's keenest and most spec- 
tacular contests. Thus it seemed lilting 
that, m last week's 97lh Travers, victory 
should go to Ogden Phipps's Biickpass- 
er. the nation's iill-ugc champion of the 
moment, who. m winning, contributed 
another slice of history to the locale 
where the Thoroughbred is permanent- 
ly enshrined. 

Although his margin over Belmont 
winner Amberoid was only three-quar- 
ters of a length. Buckpasser won easily 
in the irack-rccord-cqualing time of 
2:01 Itwashisninthstraightwiiiofthc 
year, his I Sth career victory m 21 starts; 
111 picking up the purse of 1^53,690. he 
ran his two-year earnings to SI ,0.''K,.169. 
The superbly muscled son of Tom l-ool 
and Busanda probably the soundest 
and swiftest racehorse in thecountry to- 
day stands sixth among alltime money- 
winners despite the fact that he missed 
all three Triple (.'rown races this spring. 
He is the lirsi to attain millionaire status 
as a .^-year-old. 

This IS the kind of colt who is highly 
iipprecialed in Saratoga, and the Travers, 
even without the now retired Derby and 
Preakness winnei. Kauai King, drew the 
best field of .t-ycar-olds that could have 
been assembled anywhere on this conti- 
nent. Amberoid and BuHle. one-two in 
the Belmont Stakes, were m the si\-horse 
held. Also on hand, from Chicago, was 
\bc's J lope, beaten only a nose by Buck- 
passer m the Mamingo. an unlucky dis- 
qualilied loser of the Florida Derby 
and later the only horse ever to heal Ken- 
tucky Derby favorite (iraiistark. The 
other two colts went to the starting gate 
for dilferent reasons; Stupendous, from 
the Phipps barn, to insure a fast pace for 
Buckpasser. and C. Whitney's Fast 


C ouni because, as his owner put it. "Why 
not',’ Before the race he won't know who 
he's limning against, After it. he sure 
w ill!" Stupendous linished last, after do- 
ing his job well, and Fast ( ount was just 
ahead of him. 

If Saratoga has always been known for 
a plethora of quality horses, it always 
used to he equally well known for its 
free-and-easy gamblingalmosphere. Last 
week both the gambling and sporting 
character of the old .Adirondacks waler- 
iiighole were still evident. The track was 
careful not to cancel show betting on 
the Travers, and sufTcred a minus show 
pool of 538,256.20 for this gesture. In 
return, the crowd of 28,014 plunked 
down a total of 52.028. 160 on the nine- 
race card the lirst 52 million handle 
m Saratoga's history. 

But the real sportsmanship on Travers 
day was demonstrated by the owners and 
trainers who were bucking the odds by 
tackling Buckpasser at what may be his 
best distance. L'ndci the allowance con- 
ditions of the stakes the champion had 
to carry only 126 pounds, giving just 
three to .Amberoid and six to BiiHlc and 
Abe's Hope. He was a tough target for 
ihcm to shoot at. yet they had their rea- 
sons for trying. Del Carroll, for exam- 
ple. said of Abe's Hope; "Saratoga's 
deeper track may sun him better than 
Arlington's fast strip. Of course. I'm not 
sure that he's a mi!e-and-a-quarier horse. 
He lost ground in the Kentucky Derby, 
so wc'vc got to try the distance again 
even if it's against the best horse there 

Amberoid's owner. Reginald Web- 
ster. thought so little of his chances that 
he replaced Belmont-winning Jockey 
Bill Boland with Ben I eliciano because 
"the boy has been working him regularly 
for me and he deserves a chance to ride 
him. But this is a mile-and-a-half horse 
going against specdbulls. and they'll 



This Hartford Agent 
brought 

the best medicine 
in the world. 

.After an elderly client was hospitalized 
following a tire in her home, an 
insurance woman plucked the family 
jewelry from foot-high debris. Then 
she traveled 240 miles to have the gems 
restored- And presented them to a 
sill prised and grateful client. The 
case may be a bit unusual, 
bill not the altitude. 

Voiir I fai iford Agent docs more than 
he or she realiv has to do. 



THE HARTFORD 



HORSE RACING 



Why spend ^2 70 for this camera 
when a^lOO camera 
guarantees you "perfect"pictures? 


Many other cameras guarantee 
"perfect” pictures, but only under 
"perfect” conditions, with plenty of 
light and at the right distance. 

The D-1 is different. It's “perfect”, 
but under ALL conditions. Simply 
focus, compose, center the needle, 
then click — a perfect picture. 

The D-1 is creative. Make the tree a 
silhouette against the sky... make her 
features brilliantly colorful even in 
shade. With the D-1 you can choose. 
You can be creative or not. 


The D-1 is versatile. It changes 
lenses to make any subject appear 
larger, smaller, nearer or farther away; 
a built-in exposure computer automat- 
ically couples to alt lenses, tor perfect 
pictures. ..of a mountain a mile away 
or a hair an inch away. 

Beseler Topcon D-1 

35mm SLR with Patented Meter-in- 
the-Mirror. Under $269,50. At better 
stores or write to Beseler, Dept. 600, 
East Orange, New Jersey 07018. 


small 

FORTUNES 

now available 


Five regional editions of FORTUNE now enable ad- 
vertisers to direct selling efforts to the most influer^tiol 
business executives where they live, work, and buy. 
Four domestic editions concentrote on the highly selec- 
tive, hard-to-reach management oudience in the East- 
ern, Midwest, Western, and Southern United States. 
FORTUNE International reaches top-manogement 
readers outside the U.S. ond Conodo. Small FORTUNES 
all, but each big in business where it counts. For further 
information, contact your local FORTUNE represent- 
ative, or write on company letterhead to: William 
B’-ennan, FORTUNE, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N.Y, 10020. 


probahlv kill us. The real reasnn we're 
in this Trasers is that I owe racing so 
much It seems like one good wa> to le- 
pa> a sport I lose sery imicli.” \Nchsier 
and Trainer Lucien l.aiinn also liad a 
change of tactics up their sleescs, "I 
knoss we need real distance to win against 
top hisrses." said Webster. "I don't think 
sse can beat Biickpasscr. and in mv book 
he alreads rates ss ith Man o' W ar. Count 
I leel and Ciialion, Bullle is the fastest- 
improving horse m the country, and 
I'll be tickled to be third. But we've 
got to change tactics, so instead of com- 
ing from way out of it we're going to 
trv and put .\mbcroid right up there 
closer to the pace and liopc that he 
may he able to last." The liope was al- 
most reali/cd. 

The vast mujorilv of form students 
felt that Biiine. who liad lost the Brook- 
lyn Handicap to Buckpasser b> only 
a head, had the only real chance to beat 
him this time around. In Bulllc's favor, 
he had withstood Max Hirsch's strenuous 
training all month at Saiaioga while 
Buckpasser was being shipped around in 
midwestern heat. Bob Kleberg. Bulllc's 
owner, is the kind of optimistic owner 
racing needs, and his conlidence m BiiHle 
went beyond the call of duty when, in 
the grand tradition of bygone Saratoga 
days, he made a SlO.OOOeven-money side 
bet horse against horse. BulUc vs. 
Buckpasser with Mrs. Phipps and her 
son Diniiv. ‘Biickpasscr. " said Kleberg, 
"is the best horse I have ever slai tcd a 
horse of mine against. If vve can beat 
him we must have something pretty spe- 
cial. I'm gambling that Bullle is still im- 
prov ing." 

"lie was a great sport about it." said 
Mis. I’hippv later. "VS call knew (Hirentn 
would be odds-on. and yet Bob made the 
bet at even money." (Half an hour after 
the Travers. Kleberg got $100 of his 
money back when his Seaman linished 
third ahead of Phipps's fourth-place 
Poker.) 

I or a while during the running of the 
Travers it ku’ked as though Webster. 
Kleberg. ITel Carroll and evenC , \ , W hit- 
ncy might finally have caught Buekpass- 
cr on an off day. Stupendous, as di- 
rected. went to the front, and Amberoid, 
also as ordered, went right after him, 
Abe's Hope took up third place in this 
Indian-lile romp through the clubhouse 
turn and into the bueksiretch. with 
Bullle fourth and Buckpasser and l ast 
Count bringing up the rear. At one point 

5.S 


working Colorodo rtnch, 


on ihe back side BijcKpasser actually was 
last, nine lengths olT his slablcniatc's 
pace. 

Hut Jockey Braulio Bac/a, who has an 
e\cellcnl rapport with his mount, rode 
Buckpasscr with his usual cool and. as 
he noted later, ■’even w hen I was last I had 
ever\ h<irse ahead of me measured. 1 
knew I could get them when 1 had to.” 
As they went into the far turn it was 
time for Stupendous to retire honor- 
ably. and Amberoid spurted to a quick 
two-length lead as he approached the 
head of the stretch. .Abe’s Hope was 
hanging on in second place and HulTle 
in third as Hae/a tapped Huckpasser once 
on the shoulder to let him know that the 
business of the day was at hand. 

The move that Buekpasser made was 
powerful and inspiring. For a moment, 
before the field straightened for home, 
he was roaring along prepared to circle 
hi> tield, steering clear of any trouble. 
But suddenly Bae/a. in a calculated gam- 
ble. shifted his attack from the outside. 
He bad noticed Biilllc drifting out slight- 
ly, Quick)) he ilroYc fiiickpj'i'icr )yelnccn 
Butllo on the outside and .Abe's Hope 
on the inside, and he flew after .Amber- 
oid. Bae/a's gamble paid otVat the ihrce- 
sixtecnths pole. In the next sixteenth of 
a mile Buckpasscr. like a gracefully loping 
tiger sure of the kill ahead ofhim, caught 
up with his prey. 

But Buckpasscr has often caught his 
victims before aivd given them a chance 
to escape by voluntarily pulling himself 
up. In the Travers there was none of 
(hat. .Although ArnlKrroid stayed game- 
ly, Baeza and Buckpasscr coasted under 
the wire in front, almost elfortlessly. Am- 
beroid had a margin of three and a half 
lengths over BuHlc, who just nosed .Abe's 
Hope out of third money. None of the 
great horses have ever run a faster mile 
and a quarter at Saratoga. 

Buckpasscr will go after the winner's 
purse of Slttl.OOO in the New Hampshire 
Sweepstakes Sept. 3 and then tackle 
older horses at Aqueduct in the fall. 
In the Woodward on Oct. I he may 
meet Tom Rolfe in a classic test of di- 
visionalchampions. "1 don't know about 
the future." said Trainer Fddic Ncloy as 
he lookedat Bae/aand Buckpasscr. ‘‘hut 
I [have decided two things. First. I'll 
never play poker with Bacza--hc's too 
cool for me. Second. Buekpasser is com- 
petitive and has so much heart that he's 
already the champion in my book." For 
the mmnent, nobody disagrees, end 




H. D. Le« Company, 


Ine,. Kantas C'ty, Mo. 



These pants were bred to pound leather 


Created for ranch men, Lee Riders take the roughest spills without a snag. 
And they wear for years! City men were quick to discover Lee Riders. 
Trim, Lanky. They give a man hip-hugging comfort for heavy chores or 
easy leisure. And Lee's tight-twisted denim is the world's toughest. Built 
to take a hundred round-ups all in stride, Wash Riders all 
you want,,, the deep-woven strength stays in! They’re San- 
forized, too. Look for Lee, with the authentic branded label. 



Lee RiDers 

the brand working cowboys wear 



SASEBALL /n/zV/Zam Leggett 


Kansas City gets a kid to build a dream on 

Arriving in the major leagues by a circuitous route just before the All'Star break, young Jim Nash won 
his first seven games for the Athletics and has added to the growing interest in a charging and better team 


J ust eight uccks ago Jim Nash, a 
handsome 21-ycar-old right-handed 
pitcher for the Mobile Athletics of the 
Class AA Southern i.eague. \son his 
seventh game of the season by beating 
Asheville 6 1, He showered and shaved 
quickly and then boarded the team bus 
for the 13-hour trip from Mobile. Ala. 
to Charlotte. N.C, If Nash could ma- 
neuver his 6 feel 5 inches and 220 pounds 
into a comfortable position he might be 
able to get a few minutes of fitful rest 
along the way; if not he would settle for 
live hours of deep sleep when the club 
checked into the Orvin Motor Court 
525 miles away. As the bus pulled away 
from the hotel in Mobile. Nash reached 
into his pocket and counted his money. 
He had SX. 

The game against Asheville had been 
gratifying for Nash. His curve ball had 
worked, and the change-up had the 
opposing hitters off stride. He remem- 
bered that when Kansas City had signed 
him three years previous for S2.t)00 he 
had thrown only two curves in his life. 
But Nash was worried, restless. Come 
early September he would be marrying 
his home-town girl from Marietta. Ga.. 
and he wondered what "the big team" 
was thinking. It .seemed possible to him 
that he might be called up to the majors 
after the Southern League season was 
over. Bui the big club had disillusioned 
him before. 

In 196.3. his first season in professional 
baseball, he was not allowed to pitch a 
single game e\en though his team, Hay- 
tona Beach, was in last place in the 
l lorida Stale League. The A s were hid- 
ing him from basebalTs lirsl-year draft, 
bach morning he would go out to 
City Island Park and pitch to a catcher 
in front of empty .stands. At night, when 
the games were played, he would put on 
one warmup jacket, spread another over 
his legs, drench himself with bug re- 
pcllcnt and sit m the bullpen swatting 


mosquitoes. Manager Bobby Hofman. 
sensing Nash's frustration, several times 
called General Manager Hank Peters 
in Kansas City seeking permis-sion to 
use him m a game, hach time the "no" 
got lirmer. 

When Nash finally was allowed to 
pitch regularly in 1964 and 1965 he com- 
piled a two-season record of 2X-1I. 
prompting the A's to take him to spring 
training this bebruary. He worked only 
one inning in an exhibition and was dis- 
patched to Mobile. At least, he thought, 
he could have been sent to a Triple-A 
farm club: his record of 400 strikeouts 
in .388 innings seemed to warrant it. 
Bill instead of sulking Nash went out 
and pitched as hard as he could for 
Mobile. 

The morning after that long bus trip 
from Mobile to Charlotte, the big club 
linally came through. Nash immediately 
flew to Detroit, where Kansas City was 
playing the Tigers. 



JIM NASH LOOKS TO A BRIGHT FUTURE 


Nash didn't know anything about the 
city of Detroit, nor was he aware that 
Metropolitan Airport is 20 miles from 
the center of the city. So. with the S8 
still in his pocket, he hailed the first 
cab he saw at the airpi^rt. "Shcraion- 
Cadiliac." he told the driver. He could 
not believe how rapidly the cab's meter 
clicked. He never imagined a city being 
so far fri m an ai'pori. After all. he had 
flown into Atlanta a couple of times, 
and there it was only about S2 to town. 
When the meter reached S7,50 he asked 
the driver to slop, got out and caught 
a bus to the hotel. The bus cost a quar- 
ter. but Nash knew that once there he 
could get some money from the team. 
But the team was out at I'lger Stadium 
and. using the last quarter he had. he 
took another bus to the ball park. Thus 
Jim Nash arrived in the major leagues 
absolutely broke. 

He got his lirst start in the second half 
of the July 4 doubleheader. There were 
31.000 people in the stands- none of 
whom had ever heard of Jim Nash. He 
says now he was not nervous. "You can't 
he." he says. "Sometimes you pitch good 
and get heal. Other times you just pitch 
so-so and w in." Nash pitched so-so. but 
the A's got him an early live-run lead, 
and he won 10-4. 

After that first victory Jim Nash be- 
came the most sensational rookie start- 
ing pitcher to break into the American 
League since Whdey Lord rattled off 
nine straight for the Yankees 16 years 
ago. In his second start lie threw a three- 
hilicr. and in his next he gave up only 
two earned runs in nine innings (though 
to no decision). He won his next two 
games and then pitched an eight-inning 
onc-hitier. though again he was not in- 
volved in the decision. He beat Washing- 
ton. and he twice defeated Minnesota, 
holding the powerful Twins to one lone 
run over 17*3 innings. American League 
pitchers only ilivom things like that. 
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Ills vsinning streak \scni to \c\cn Isc- 
I'orc he %sas tinally heaten last week al 
'i ankce SlaJium. Before the game iimst 
of the Yankees, old and getiing-older 
pros, stood in their diigout to uateh him 
warm up. Cot fX-.il. ihe -\'s pitching 
coach, explained Nash's success in al- 
most reverent terms. "He is not any ac- 
cident." said Deal, "lie is <ine of the 
hesi young pitchers I have ever seen. His 
mammoth si/e helps with the fast hall, 
hut he wants to he the hc\i pitcher in the 
major leagues. After each game you see 
him writing things down in a niMebook. 
Me doesn’t just write them down, mind 
sou. he goes over and over w hat he has 
written." 

Nash’s loss to the h'ankees was helped 
bs the sms committed behind him; a fly 
ball lost in the sun in center and then 
a ground ball lost in the — yep sim al 
second base. Hut when Manager Alsin 
I^ark came to take him out in the fourth 
inning he did one of those things that 
only a true meihr>d-aclor manager does. 
Dark held onto the ball as Nash walked 
i>(T the mound, but. instead of scratching 
away al the dirt with his ^plkes. or talk- 
ing to his catcher. ,-\lsin pooled IS0“ 
and watched Nash walk all the way to 
the dll gout. A good horse trainer usually 
does that only when his hig star is walk- 
ing hack to the barn. 

The quick success of Nash has caused 
many people to look twice al what the 
Athletics are currently doing. The .A's 
have added 19 new players to their rosier 
in the last year. Al home they have a 
32-29 record. They are opviously hank- 
ing on the future of young pitchers like 
Nash, and to help them the club has 
raised and pushed back the fences. ,A 
total of .354 homers were hit in Munici- 
pal Stadium in the past two seasons but 
only .37 have been hit there in 1966. At 
Dodger Stadium, supposedly the tough- 
est park for a home-run hitter. 57 have 
been hit this year. 

It has not been easy to be a Kansas 
City fan for the last 11 seasons. There 
have been no Rookies of the A car. no 
Most Valuable F’layers. no battingcham- 
pions. no 20-gamc winners, or 19-gaine 
w inners. or I S-game winners. or 1 7-gamc 
winners, Players like Roger Maris. Hec- 
tor Lopez. C'lcte Boyer and Ryne Duren 
were traded away, while others like Art 
( eeearelli, Walt C raddock. Cierry Sehy- 
pmski and Joe .Aslixuh stayed. Now 
things arc different. Now ihere arc play- 
ers like Jim Nash, and ht>pc. end 



You perspire like a man. don't you? Then protect yourself like 
a man with Mennen Speed Stick. That's the man-size deo- 
dorant. A fistful of it, One stroke daily stops odor up to 24 
hours. And it goes on clean. Never drippy, tacky, crumbly. 
When it comes to men's deodorants, nothing measures up to 
broad, brawny Speed Stick. New economy size also available. 
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All it takes is one clean slrokc daily 


HARNESS RACING / Robert A. Hacked 


Frank and his filly move up 


In the last days before The Hambletonlan, Frank Ervin and Kerry Way 
take the spotlight after their two sparkling performances at Springfield 


\ Vcician horsemen like to wait for the 
V result of the Review futurity in 
Springfield. III. each year bePorc trying 
to figure out who will win The Hanible- 
tonian. f-'or most of the eligible trotters 
the Review is the first event of the year 
ofTeiing two important conditions that 
will be met later at Du Quoin; racing in 
day light and racing at least two heats be- 
fore the w inner is determined. Nearly all 
trotters spend the lirsl half of the season, 
before the Review, compeuns in single- 
dash events at the night pari-mutuel 
tracks. 

hven more importantly, the Review is 
contested on a mile track, and this year, 
as IS often the case, not a single one of 


the top eligibles had gone a competitive 
mile around two turns. Nearly always, 
racing on a mile track "moves a horse 
up." that is. he will trot faster because 
of the longer straightaways and Ihe ab- 
sence of two turns. But the mile track 
helps some horses more than others; a 
long-striding horse, for evampic. will usu- 
ally show more improvement than one 
with a shorter stride. 

Tor all of these reasons last week's 
race at Springfield provided significant 
information about this year's crop of 
3-year-olds. L nfortunately the informa- 
tion was not complete, because the own- 
ers of Solaris, currently the Hamblcto- 
nian favorite, decided to skip the race. 



SPEEOV KERRY SHOWED HER STAMINA WITH STRAIGHT-HEAT VICTORIES IN THE REVIEW 


In addition Billy Haughlon took his 
Carlisle to the county fair races at Car- 
lisle. Pa. instead of to Illinois. Billy had 
his trotter racing beautifully in the Yon- 
kers l uturitv (SI. Aug. 2’} before the 
colt threw a shoe and went into a pace in 
the stretch. Carlisle has been erratic all 
year, making breaks apparently without 
cause, but there is ni> question that his 
speed matches ilie best in ilic field. He 
won his race in two straight heats in 
Pennsylvania last week, and after it 
Hauginon. normally as reticent as most 
horsemen, said. "I've got a helluva colt 
here. He's much faster than that other 
one [Polaris], and if he doesn't break 
stride he should win The I lamhietonian." 

•At Springfield there were seven Ham- 
bletonian eligibles. but the class trotters 
were Joe O'Brien's Governor Armbro 
and I rank Frvin's Kerry Way. The 
morning of the race O'Brien seemed 
pleased with the progress of his colt, 
while firvin was grimly determined to 
"dig into " Kerry Way. to "win a horse 
race * and get every possible benefit from 
if. "She needs work, and she is going to 
get it," he said. Kixry Way had yet to 
race to her great Ktrm that produced a 
record SI I6.54hand the 2-vear-old cham- 
pionship of 1965. So far this year the 
Gainesway 1 arm lilly from Lexington. 
Ky.. had won only one of livestarls; Gov- 
ernor -Armbro. the second best 2-year- 
okl trotter of 1965. had not made the 
w inner's circle at all, 

W ith Springfield's fast mile track in 
ideal condition and the weather hot. 
as it is most likely to be at Du Quoin. 
Ervin set about his task from the precise 
moment the starter yelled "go." Kerry 
Way was oil' and winging, and she was 
never headed in the first heal as she 
trotted away from her competition to 
win by four lengths in 2:00'.,. Lrvin mut- 
tered his disappointment about "that 
lousy evtra tick" of the clock, but he 
left the (rack wreathed in smiles. He had 
also studied his watch, which showed a 
final half of :5X'.-., fast enough to win 
many Hambletonians. Ciovernor Arm- 
bro got up for second, followed by the 
consistent Sure Mi\ and Speed. 

Kerry Way's second and linal trip was 
even more impressive. Sheshowedontop 
by eight lengtiis at the end of a 2:00'.'. 
mile, and this lime the linal half was in 
:59. equally respectable because she did 
it alone. Governor Armbro. who made 
a break going into the linal turn, was a 
distant sixth. 

eoiiimiieif 
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These corduroy sports arc definitely not the sort you reserve for library trips. 
So William Barry got this great idea about stain-protecting them 
with ZEPKi.' fabric fluoridizer. Which means most stains, like mud or mustard, 
brush off. blot off, or spot clean easily. If you’re planning any action at all, 
you need a Barry with ZEI’Kl,. Look for the Stain-Tested tag. 

Doiiblf-brcasti'cl Mod in bone or camel. .Xboiit S.'^O. SinKle-bn astcd western in weathered 
bronze, loden. deerskin. About $25. Sizes All cotton corduroy. The M. O'Neil 

Company. Campus Shop, .Akrim and branches; Martin's. 501 Shop, Brooklyn and l-ons Island: 
Kennedy's. Itosion. .Mhany and New England; Mens & Kelly. Buffalo and branches; 

Metropolitan Oimiiany, Dayton; Bamberger's. Student Shop, New Jersey; 

The Outlet Company, Providence, R.l.; Schlesinger's, West New York, N. J.; 

Strauss-Hirshberg (lo.. Young Mens Simp, Youngstown and branches. 
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TRICYCLE 


Remember when you rode a tricycle as a kid? Com- 
pared with a bike it was pretty simple to handle. Same 
thing’s true of the modem Piper Cherokee because 
it, loo, uses the tricycle principle for its landing gear. 


I 'l' S one reason why the Cherokee 
seems to want to do everything right. 
It inherently rolls straight on take-off 
and landing. If vou land with a little 
drift, the tricycle gear automatically 
corrects for it, whereas older airplanes 
with their little tail wheels had a tend- 
ency to waiuler all over the place. And 
vou don’t have to teeter on a stall a few 
inches off the ground to make a “three- 
point” landing. You just eu-se down onto 
the nmvvav with seldom an embarrass- 
ing bounce. 

Actually, all modern airplanes now 
use the tricycle landing gear and this 
innovation is one of several big reason.s 
why living is so much simpler than just 
a few years ago. 

Tlie Iricvcle gear takes on even bet- 
ter characteristics when combined with 
low wing design. That’s why we at 
Piper, after building tens of tbousands 
of high wing airplanes, have switched 
completely to low wing except fur the 


Super Cub (still produced in limited 
quantity). With low wing .several good 
things happen. Fir.st, the center of 
gravity is much lower. Second, tlie 
wheel tread (-an be made much u iiler. 
W'itli low CG and wide stance there’s 
no top-heavv tippy feeling when \mi 
flv the Cherokee. 

The low wing nlfers other benefits, 
t«K). Visibility's so much better. And. in 
the Cherokee, a "magic ” pillow of air 
between wing and runway cushions 
every landing. 

$5 INTRODUCTORY FLIGHT LESSON 
Want to pilot a Cherokee yourself? 
Thai’s eas\’. Your Piper dealer's oiler- 
iiig a S)>ecial IiilKxluctor) Flight 
Lesson for just $.5. Why not eontait 
him today {he’s listed in the bellow 
Pages) and see for yourself why the 
Cherokee makes Hying such a pleasure. 
Or write for Flight Facts Kit includitig 
20-page illustrated Iwoklet "Let's Fly ." 
Dept. 8-SI. 



PIPER 

Aircraft Corporation 
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PIPER HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD 


trvinwas obviously delighted with the 
outcome, as well he might have been. 
There is no doubt that his marc will be 
tight come ITu Quoin and. even though 
she was beaten earlier by Polaris, she will 
probablv wind up a slight favorite. 
O’Brien's attitude was one of ‘‘back to 
the old drawing hoard" as lie began try- 
ing to gel Governor Arnibro on the 
beam in the brief time remaining. 

Starters in (he Review who raced well 
enough to earn tickets to Ou Quoin in- 
clude Careless Vlado. Sure Mix. Mantle 
Hanover and Speed. Of the nonstarters 
the standout, of course, is Polaris, wh») 
has been ilw improving horse recently 
with five imponani wins in his Iasi seven 
Starts- His driver. George Sholly. would 
like nothing better than to captuic liis 
first Hambletoniaii. The same is true of 
Haughlon, who liaswon morethan 2.600 
races -more llian anyone in the sport - 
but never the top pri/e. Billy "lumg a 
ton ol weight" recently on Carlisle’s front 
feet to keep the colt from breaking, and 
It seems to have worked. 

So The Hamhietonian looks like a 
much belter horse race than it did earlier, 
and it may even he an excellent one. 
Polaris and Kerry Way will he the ones 
to catch, with Carlisle and Governor 
Armhro the most likely to do it. Bonus 
Boy was out and jogging this week, hut 
It would seem that only a miracle could 
return him to his brilliant form in time. 
Other possible starters include .All Amer- 
ican. I gvpiian Song. Minisink Hanover 
and Stanley l^ancei ’s late developer. Our 
Rainbow. And then there is the story 
from Furoix; that the American-bred, 
Swedish-owned Shatter Way is on Ins 
way heie. Hamhietonian impresarios 
li)on aiul Bill Haves have no official 
word as yet. hut this richly-bred young- 
ster (Stars Pride-Lady Gainesway) re- 
cently became the fastest American-bred 
.^-year-old ever to race in Kurope when 
he beat aged trotters in 2;04'-.. His ap- 
pearance IS an miciesimg prospect. 

Racing form is a constantly changing 
thing, but the momentum going into The 
Hamhietonian would now seem to be 
with Kerry Way. Tlicic are no better 
trainers or drivers than L.rvin. and 
Lrank’s is a hot stable that boasts the 
likes of pacer Biel Hanover. Winning 
can he contagmus. and Kerry VS ay ob- 
viously reli.shcd her role at Springfield. 
She IS the best hei to beat the boys since 
Lmily's Pride last turned the trick eight 
years ago. end 



iVASELINE 


He's the guest of the manager st a crudsi game. 


jr ^ 

No score, last of the 9th, bases loaded. The batter says the pitch hit him. 


What kind 
of man uses 
Vaseline Hair Tonic? 



You may 
never have 
athlete’s foot 
again. 


Fact! Athlete's foot 

fungus absolutely cannot 
grow in Quinsana Foot Pow- 
der. Not even near it. 


Fact 




Quinsana fights 
reinfection as it instantly 
acts to absorb fungus- 
breeding perspiration. 


Fact! ( 


. Quinsana’s sooth- 
ing medication gives pain- 
less, on-the-spot relief from 
itching, burning. 


Fact 


Quinsana helps 
keep feet cool, dry, comfort- 
able ail day long. 


Conclusion: 

Athlete’s foot 
is every- 
where. Use 
M e n n e n 
Quinsana 
Foot Powder 
once a day, 
every day, 
and you may 
never have 
athlete’s foot 
again. 



That’s a fact, 

Mennen Quinsana — the finest 
name in foot care products. 


THE BRODIE CAPER 


was surrounded h> his favorite people. 
Mis [WO closest friends on ihe cluh. Cun\ 
and Dave Parks, sat nearby, and Brodie s 
preitv hiondewifeuas hesidehim. "Per'- 
pic say pro football players are entertain- 
ers." Brodie said, ■'bill we aie very dif- 
ferent. Pro athletes have earned what 
they have through ability. That's not nec- 
essarily true with entertainers. Most golf- 
ers are spoiled. I'd rather he around pro 
fooihall players. It's good for them to 
get to know nte. loo, .so that on the field 
if I call somebody a lillhy so-und-so he'll 
know I don't mean it personally hut am 
expressing myself m nn usual way." 

Someone mentioned that although 
Brodie led the M'l in several categories 
last year, he would not be recogni/ed by 
Ians in most league cities. *'l enjoy not 
being recogni/ed." he said- "I can walk 
dsnvn the street in New York and no- 
body knows me. Maybe they know iny 
name, but not my face. W ith T\ expo- 
sure grow mg. the recognition is bound to 
come. I guess." 

L'nlcss, that is. he remembers to keep 
his helmet on during time-outs, which 
IS never a bad idea when BixHlie is play- 
ing at Kc/ar. The booing often sounds 
ike cattle bawling in a stockyard. "Tlie 
bi>oingdt>csiri bother me." he said. "The 
people who really understand the game 
are so caught up in the techniques of it 
they don't have time to boo." 

Brodie's critics have accused him of 
being slow to release the ball, of running 
an erratic offense, of relying on the per- 
centage pass palierns. However accur- 
ate that may have been in the past, last 
season Brodie ran the NfL's best of- 
fense. although some critics did not see 
it that way. 

Brodie says. "Those guys who arc al- 
ways rating qiiarterhacks in the papers, 
wluit do they know'.’ I guess you are nev- 
er known as a great quarterback unless 
y«ni win a championship. There are a lot 
of things that happen that the public 
doesn't know about or understand. I 
think sialislies are fairly indicative of a 
quarterback or any body else over a peri- 
od of years. The top offensive teams 
(ireeii Bay. us and Now York- are the 
solid, simple olTenses. The teams that use 
a lot of tricks are admitting their weak- 
nesses. i say you're belter off |■clying on 
ability rather than tricks." 

"lie's very definite in ihore.' says 
Crow. "He will lose his temper if you 
blow an assignment, but iisuuily he's 
pretty cool." 

fir. 


Cool is what Brodie is- and in the 
conlideni and calculating sense and 
that helps him as a gambler. "I like ac- 
tion." he said- "I like to play golf or 
cards for whalevei amount it takes to 
make your opponent try. It doesn't have 
to he a bunch of money, Y. A. Tittle. 
Mall Ha/eltmc, Ciordic Sollau and I 
have some of the most competitive bridge 
games m the world, and we're playing for 
a IfOlh of a cent a point. It's that com- 
pel if ive feeling that keeps a football play- 
er going." 

C'ompelilivcness brrnight Br»Hlie back 
from a couple of near calamities San 
J rancisco's "shotgun offense” of I'^fiO 
("I hate to run." Brodie says. "Jim Mur- 
ray wrote in tlie l.ns Tinnw that 

I run like fourth-clavs mail, and that's 
right. I’ro teams w ith good running quar- 
terbacks never win") and a car erack-iip 
in l%3 in which Brodie broke his right 
arm. Me went hack to football before 
his arm was I'ully healed and promptly 
broke it again. That could have finished 
many quarterbacks. But Brodie stayed 
at It to become one of the Nl L's best 
and certainly its richest. 

His return has not soothed all the ran- 
cor that the shoveling out of hig money 
has caused in pro football in ihc past six 
years, After he got hack, several 4yci 
veterans who had not signed threatened 
to walk out of camp unless their salaries 
were raised. But that cannot be blamed 
on Biodie. who saw his opportunity and 
look It- The fault tics in the conduct of 
pro football itself and mostly in the 
Nf l.'s refusal to come to terms with the 
.Af-'L until at least two years after it was 
cv idem that the other league was not go- 
ing to vanish. Nobody has yet figured 
out how to cure money sickness. Con- 
sider this pithy dialogue overheard re- 
cently between a pro football ow ner and 
a veteran. 

I tVtvtf//; Now that tile leagues have 
merged. I guess all this money is going 
to go where it righil'ully belongs. 

Owm-r: It sure is. 

Al Davis, who resigned in disgust after 
the AbL lost its identity in the merger, 
now owns a piece of the Oakland fran- 
chise. That makes him one of Pete Ko- 
/ellc's bosses. It is rumored that Davis 
will he appointed to the Al L execiilive 
committee, which would make him a 
negotiator in details of the merger. Tliis 
would he the final irony in one of the 
more astonishing confusions in the his- 
tory of sport. END 




There are thousands of cases where men have died shortly after pjbtecting their families with 
life insurance. Unfortunately, there are no statistics on the number of men who died just before . 

STATE MUTUAL OF AMERICA 
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During a moviemaking project that became an undersea adventure, the author 
swam daily among huge sharks in the Atlantic off Montauk Point, feeding 
them, photographing them, fending them off with his hands and feet. And ever 
in the background lurked the specter of the man-killer, the great white shark 

BY PETER R. GIMBEL 
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I knevv an old and learned man, a nal- 
uralist and experienced deep-sea 
fisherman, whose views on sharks were 
dogmalic although he had never been in 
the water with one. He would state with 
certainly which species were dangerous 
and how each would behave in various 
circumstances. 

People of long experience in face-to- 
face exposure to sharks in the open sea. 
however, have few positive opinions 
about their behavior toward man. As 
for me. I am certain on only one point: 
most large sharks are armed to do the 
complete job if they feel like it. 

In the summer of 1960 1 spent many 
hours taking still photographs of great 
blue sharks off Montauk Point. Long 
Island, from the protection of a rusty 
old cage that I hung from two floating 
oil drums at a depth of 10 feel. The 
drums were tethered to Captain Krank 
Mundus' charter boat Crickci II by a 
50-foot line that kepi the whole clumsy 
rig in the eluim slick. 

The great blues, or blue whalers, as 
lhe> are also called, usually swam back 
and forth through the slick, swallowing 
the small pieces of fish or meat. B> ex- 
panding the pharynx, they set up a cur- 
rent (hat made the chum pop into their 
mouths like wadded cocktail napkins 
jumping into the intake of a morning- 
after vacuum cleaner. On a couple of oc- 
casions. when we hung a large carcass 
over the side, they went into a feeding 
fren/y. Their lazy, gliding pace was re- 
placed bv a rapid, jerky swimming ac- 
tion. They would hit the bail at speed, 
clamping on with jaws opened so wide 
that they .seemed actually dislcK-ated. 
VS'ilh wild, vicious shakes, the blues 
would tear loose a 10-pound hunk of 
flesh. I was impressed and didn't have 
to consult my physician to know that 
that would be too much weight to lose 
so quickly. 

After many hours of watching the 
great blues and also brown and dusky 
sharks. I began to discard whole.sale 
most of tile commonly heard ■■theories." 
for example, contrary to legend, sharks 
do not have to turn over or roll to ei- 


ther side to bile. Thev can bite from any 
position when they get within range, and 
that position is usually upright. The 
roll-over idea probably derives logically 
from the fact that the snout of a shark 
overhangs the mouth so prominently, a 
physical characteristic particularly strik- 
ing in the great blue. Yet even the blue 
nearly always hits its prey while swim- 
ming on an even keel: at the instant be- 
fore conlaei it is apt to arch, so that the 
thrust of the jaws is slightly upward. 
When the mouth is opened wide, the 
lower jaw seems lo disUxtatc forward 
and downward and the big ring of teeth 
is right there, front and center. 

I developed respect for the great blue 
in those days and became convinced that 
it would be possible to make an exciting 
and strangely beautiful movie about 
sharks. But for the Jilm to be good, it 
would have to be done honestiv: the 
sharks must be in their natural stale — 
unharmed, undrugged and frcc-swini- 
ming. far from land in the open sea. 

Many things intervened and I did not 
begin to work on the shark tilni until the 
spring of 1 964. The basic requirement for 
doing such a movie was obvious: I would 
have lo spend a lot of lime among feed- 
ing .sharks without becoming pan of the 
menu. Having photographed from a 
cage four years before. I never considered 
doingoiherwisc. Since Captain Mundus' 
old steel cage was rusted out. I had a new 
one fabricated of a corrosion-resistant 
aluminum alloy. About this lime I was 
lucky enough lo meet Bob Young, a tal- 
ented moviemaker with underwater ex- 
perience. Young was lied up with sev- 
eral other projects and there was no 
chance of his being free for a year, but 
he liked the shark-movie idea and agreed 
to shoot it with me when 1 had solved 
the basic problem of getting us down 
among the sharks. 

At our first meeting Young remarked 
on the need for a stable platform. It wa.s 
mentioned casuallv enough, but it filled 
me with apprehension and started me 
thinking about a problem that was not 
even on the way lo solution until the last 
shark had left Montauk in 1964 to win- 


ter in friendlier seas to the south. A cage 
suspended underwater is affected by 
wave action even more than one on the 
surface: the suspension cables, at one in- 
stant slack, come taut the next and pull 
the cage about violently even in a mod- 
erate sea. Still photography is possible 
under these conditions, since the pho- 
tographer need only frame the action 
for an instant, but the movie camera- 
man has an impossible lime when be is 
being yanked about. 

In the sunimer of '64 I tried many 
modifications to dampen the violent in- 
stability of the cage. None worked. Bv 
the end of the season I gave up on sur- 
face dependence altogether, and in a last 
desperate atiempi mounted on the cage 
a crude buoyancy system that ultimate- 
ly led to a solution. The new device, 
which cut the cage free of the surface, 
embodied two free-flooding tanks se- 
cured to the lop. into which air could be 
introduced by turning two hand valves. 
It was possible to dump air from the 
buoyancy chambers by operating two 
Ollier valves. The machine bad one draw- 
back. It took a man with extraordinary 
manual dexterity and four hands to op- 
erate il. 

That winter, with the help of .Mitch- 
ell Bogdanowicz. an inventor of motion- 
picture equipment. I impiovedthc buoy- 
ancy system, reducing the number of 
controls to two and incorporating an 
electrical system that would aiitomaii- 
eally introduce air into each of the buoy- 
ancy chambers. The contraption was 
ready lo be tried out by mid-May and a 
test was scheduled for Sunday. May 16. 
at Quarry Lake near White Plains. , 
Dr. Carleion Ray. a zoologist and fre- 
quent diving partner, and Philip Clark- 
son. ow ner of a nursery and an accom- 
plished mechanic, were lo meet Milch 
Bogdanowicz and me at the lake. Some 
other friends were coming along, too. 
It was going tt> be a tegular launching 
celebration. 

At about 4 u.m. on the day of the 
lest, as my w ife Ginny and 1 were tow ing 
the cage to Quarry l.ake on a trailer, 
suddenly I sav\ a ghostly shape rear up 
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behind ihc car. Somehow the cage had 
broken loose. In the next instant the 
liighvvay behind us exploded in a sheet of 
sparks as the cage skidded along it, torn 
and burned apart by the impact and the 
friction. A motorist a quuitei of a mile 
behind saw the cage barely in time to 
swerve and miss it. I hauled it off the 
pavement, and the next driver stopped 
and helped me load it back on the trailer. 

I drove 15 miles back to R & Z Precision 
Industries in Mount Vernon. N.Y.. where 
the cage had been fabricated. By noon 
Arnic Ziegler of R & Z and I had patched 
it up with wire. rope, tape - anything. It 
looked a mess, but it was functional. 

The shoreline of Quarry Lake drops 
off at a 75®anglc from a rim about a foot 
above water level. At 4 p.m. the cage was 
launched, after having been christened 
B/owfish by my wife, a ceremony that 
took half a dozen blows, the bottle being 
rather better than the champagne. As 
soon as the ceremonies were over, Carle- 
ton Ray and I got inside the cage for the 
first descent. The cage hesitated for a 
moment at the surface, then majestically 
began tosink. It kept right on sinking.al- 
though Carleton Ray and 1 frantically 
wound the operating controls of both 
tanks to "Full Rise." The electrical sys- 
tem was working beautifully. I could 
hear the crisp little clicks as the solenoids 
opened and closed, blowing air into the 
tanks. Still we sank. Although there was 
a line tied to the cage, the crew up top. 
confident as I of the ellicacy of the Blow - 
fish, never considered dishonoring the 
maiden descent by hauling in. As the 
cage picked up velocity it tended to tip 
more and more each time the lower 
frame scraped the sloping quarry wall. 
Finally it tipped into a head-down atti- 
tude. In this position the two buoyancy 
tanks, with openings on their undersur- 
faces, dumped the little air left in them, 
and we began to descend in earnest, with 
the tanks now acting as sinkers. Carleton 
had the good sense to exit, but 1 remained 
inside, working at the controls. 

The cage landed on the bottom at 85 
feet. It lay on its side on the only door 
that worked, the top gate having been 


wired shut in the binding operation that 
now held the half-smashed vehicle to- 
gether. The line connected to the cage, as 
it turned out. was a little too short and 
did not even reach the surface. Phil 
Clarkson, chief of the topside crew, could 
barely retain the end of it by reaching 
underwater, let alone get two or three 
others on it to haul me up. Finally, w hile 
Carleton lifted from the outside. I blasted 
the last of our air into the tanks by a 
manual control and we began to rise. 
The cage was hauled up against the shore 
and secured just as it began to go under 
again. I heaved myself out of the water. 
A nonplussed group was standing quite 
still on the rim of the quarry, eying me 
and obviously waiting to be told that 
what seemed to have happened really 
hadn’t. 

That evening Bogdanowicz and 1 sat 
around drinking and talking. I was dis- 
consolate; Bogdanowicz was unfazed. 
He pointed out two things: the heart of 
the system, the electrical circuit, worked, 
and the entire buoyancy .system had to 
work, or else that very afternoon we had 
disproved Archimedes' Principle (an ob- 
ject displaces a volume of water equal to 
its weight). 

In the next three weeks we modified 
the cage to make it fail-safe by adding 
four sealed tanks with enough lift to 
float the cage even with the controllable 
chamber totally flooded. Only by taking 
on board 50 pounds of disposable lead 
ballast could the cage be made to sink 
at all. VVe replaced the original two buoy- 
ancy tanks with a single one and further 
reduced the number of controls to one. 
A terror-stricken idiot wearing snow 
mittens could operate the cage now. we 
hoped. 

Three weeks after the Quarry Lake dis- 
aster Mike dc Camp, a schoolteacher 
who pokes around in deepwater wrecks 
for love and occasional profit, helped me 
try the modified cage in open ocean. We 
first test-dove it to 50 feet while teth- 
ered to Captain Frank Mundus' Cricket. 
Then, over Mundus’ protests, we de- 
scended again and, altogether free of the 
surface, we drifted through the middle 


ground with the current. (The middle 
ground has no formal limits according 
to depth: it is that area where neither the 
surface nor the bottom is visible, only 
a diffused light source above, darkness 
below and all around a dismal gray.) 
The cage was stable, it responded quickly 
to the controls and it was easy to op- 
erate. We had our film studio in the sea. 

Accompanied either by M ike dc Camp 
or Carleton Ray. 1 made eight trips 
among the sharks in the next month. 
Long shots and medium shots of the 
sharks feeding in the chum slick were 
easy to get from the cage, but the ex- 
treme closcups that I felt were also neces- 
sary for a good film were dilficult, The 
sharks came close enough. Indeed, the 
great blues sometimes tried to push be- 
tween the bars to get at our supply of 
chum and fish. The smaller blues the 
six-footers— could enter as far as their 
pectoral fins and had to be shoved out. 
Those antics were easy to photograph, 
but they were just that — antics. What I 
wanted was unobstructed clo.seups show- 
ing the fascinating details of these ani- 
mals swimming free: the occasional ex- 
cited trembling of the lower jaw, with 
the mouth slightly open, or the eye os- 
cillating around its vertical axis so as to 
remain fixed on an object as the head 
swings with the sinuous swimming mo- 
tion. 1 wanted to film the sharks passing 
so close to the lens that their eyes would 
seem as big as pumpkins on the screen 
and the ampullae of Lorenzini (porelike 
openings that cover the snout and are 
possibly integrated in the shark's sensory 
system) would look like holes in a Chi- 
nese checker board. 

Just as important to the movie were 
shots of men and sharks together, so that 
the viewer would get a sense of the size 
of the animals. This might have been 
achieved from a second cage, but the ex- 
treme closcups could not. Only a camera- 
man swimming free among the sharks 
could provide these. Until well along in 
June 1 never seriously considered this 
bolder approach. 

Having gained a sense of familiarity 
with the ways of the great blue sharks. 1 

continiini 
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decided lhal on the ne<l trip to Mon- 
lauk, on three successive days in late 
Ju!>. I would swim free among them and 
conccniraie on shooting closcups. Mean- 
while I liad ample time to change a few 
details on the cage, study the film that 
had been shot earlier and develop a re- 
current nightmare. 

This nightmare, which also popped up 
occasionally as an inner vision by day, 
always followed the same pattern. I was 
swimnting among the great blues in the 
middle ground. Abruptly, they disap- 
peared beyond my perimeter of vision 
leaving only the gray-blue blankness of 
the open ocean. I spun round and round, 
trying to look in all directions at once, 
sensing that something enormous was 
just out of sight. A form appeared, huge 
beyond imagining. It came rapidly to- 
ward me and materialized as the great 
wliiie shark, the man-eater. It bore 
straight in with overwhelming speed, 
and as the jaws opened to .swallow me I 
would awaken and begin thinking of 
what desperate measures to lake if the 
nightmare — or daymare — came true. I 
could never come up with more than 


two; feed the monster the camera, or 
spin at the last second to present the big 
double lank block on my back. In either 
case the rationale was that the shark 
would find the first course of his meal 
so hard on the gums that he would go 
off after more lender prey, spilling out 
a cascade of two-inch teeth as he de- 
parted- 

My fear of .seeing a great white off 
Moniauk was eniirely rational- Over the 
years Mundus, who usually fishes for 
sharks, has seen between live and 10 per 
season. He lands one or two niosl years. 
His largest, caught in 1964. measured 
nVi feel and weighed 4,500 pounds. Its 
head i.s handsomely moiinied in a kind 
of interior cupola in a restaurant called 
Salivar's Dock at Vlontauk. 

-Al Salivar's you can gel a sturdy 
breakfast before dawn, and that is usual- 
ly what we did before heading out on the 
Cricket. Sometimes — always alone— 1 
would wander back to the bat and stare 
at that incredible head of the great white, 
thrusting— or so it seemed in the dim 
light — through tlie wall of the cupola, 
out of the gray-blue of the middle 


ground. There I could contemplate the 
reality of my nightmare with impunity. 

Last summer unusual conditions ex- 
isted in the Atlantic, and warm water 
was a good month late in arriving along 
the northeast coast of the U.S. (One day 
in late June, Dc Camp and 1 recorded a 
temperature of .19°r. in a layer of water 
only 40 feel below the surface.) The 
schedule of the sharks was drastically 
affected. The much smaller female blues, 
which usually clear out of the Moniauk 
area by early June, were not replaced by 
the larger males until July. 

At the end of July, for my free-swim- 
ming venture among the sharks. 1 was 
anxious to have another diver inside the 
cage with Dc Camp. When not making 
depth adjustments, De Camp often 
would be too busy taking still photo- 
graphs to point out for me sharks swim- 
ming in from the rear, hd Slater, an 
architect and good deepwater diver, vol- 
unteered to serve as tralfic director. 

The first day out was made for raising 
sharks; seas moderate and just enough 
breeze to give the Cricket a good drift 
and leave a long chum slick behind. 
\S e had several I I-fool great blues near 
the boat in a short time. The cage was 
launched, and just before I went over the 
side Captain .Mundus said. "ICyou ever 
see the blues disappear, gel inside that 
cage. I notice whenever a great white 
shows up, the blues clear out." A cou- 
ple of big blues were right along the star- 
bmird side of the cockpit. I waited for a 
gap m the traffic and rolled over the 
gunwale. As the explosion of bubbles 
cleared I could see four or five big males 
mov ing easily through the slick and gulp- 
ing down the chunks of whiting that the 
mate was ti'ssing in w ith the chum. 

No diver likes iti stay too long at the 
surface among sharks. It is the zone 
where he is most helpless and they arc 
most aggressive, conditioned, no doubt, 
by the fact that most live game found 
there is cither in distress or an easy mark. 
Dc Camp and Slater entered the cage 
and took it down immediately, with me 
riding freight on the outside. 

De Camp stopped ihe descent at 
about 30 feet. VVe drifted in the clium 
line that spread through the ocean 
a slightly browni.sh tinge from which 
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small particles of ground lish sank slow- 
ly into the ha/y darkness below. In the 
cage we had several dead flatfish on 
strings to be used as teasers and a supply 
of chum in a perforated container. The 
sharks took notice right away of our 
attractive cargo: they left the vicinity of 
the Cricket and began circulating around 
us. 

In this situation a sense of what is hap- 
pening and what is going to happen is 
more practical than a hcadful of theo- 
ries. What pays off is feel. By the time a 
shark has followed a trailing chum slick 
fora mile or more and reached its source, 
he is already in a certain mode of at- 
tack: he is feeding and looking for more. 
These blues were in precisely this state. 
They were keen but by no means in a 
feeding frenzy, or near it. When 1 left 
the cage to swim among them I felt 
that things were under control, but I was 
alert to the possibility of a change on 
short notice— and always at the option 
of the sharks. After a while I developed 
an ability to tell when a shark, seem- 
ingly on a desultory course, was going 
to turn toward me and continue straight 
in. At first it was agony keeping my eye 
against the viewfinder of the camera 
while the shark's head got bigger and 
bigger, because, with the loss of normal 
perspective through the optic, I couldn't 
tell exactly when to take protective 
measures. I soon realized that as long as 
the mouth did not change position in 
the field, the shark was on a collision 
course with the camera and must hit it 
before hitting me, 

The sharks would often continue to 
advance until they bumped the lens, 
generously giving me exactly the kind 
of closeup footage I was aficr. If a shark 
rose slightly, it would pass just barely 
above my head, resulting in some aston- 
ishing shots of the long white bellies un- 
dulating past at a distance of one or two 
feet. But when they lowered their trajec- 
tories to come in under the camera, it 
was important to react. The reaction 
consisted of returning the bump from 
the shark's snout with whatever part of 
my body received the blow. The sharks 
always approached slowly and the con- 
tact was invariably gentle. I had the feel- 
ing these constant tactics were a form of 


test, that if no resistance were forthcom- 
ing the next move on their part would be 
a bite. I confess ! never put my theory to 
trial by voluntarily failing to react. The 
experiment, if the hypothesis held true, 
could become self-liquidating, the inves- 
tigator being destroyed in collecting the 
supporting data. 

During those three days outside the 
cage among the blues, every so often a 
cold tide of dread would flow through 
me as the specter of the great while arose 
in my mind. Then I would swim over to 
the cage door and hang there like a nin- 
ny while Mike and Ed stared at me curi- 
ously. On my second day outside the 
cage the action was excellent — there 
were, by haphazard count, a dozen 
blues, browns and duskics ranging from 
eight to 1 1 feel in length. 1 became com- 
pletely absorbed in the photographic job 
and was constantly lured from one kind 
of shot to another by the overabundance 
of subjects. There were such rich pick- 
ings that I began using the camera errat- 
ically. frustrated by knowing that I was 
not making the most of the opportunity. 
As far as my security was concerned, 
however. I was filled with a sense of well- 
being. Slater was pointing out the traf- 
fic approaching from my blind spots like 
a bobby at Piccadilly Circus at midday. 

After about 15 minutes of it, when I 
finished a shot and looked around, all 
in an instant my world had changed: I 
was quite alone. There was no cage, there 
were no sharks— only a spherical void of 
blue-green haze, at the center of which I 
hung motionless, gathering fear. Mun- 
dus' warning resonated in my head over 
a high-pitched ringing: ‘'Whenever a 
great white shows up the blues clear 
out," The middle ground grew suddenly 
dark. This must be the White Death, 
so huge he eclipses the light from the 
surface. Then shafts of sunlight, held 
captive for a moment by a cloud, reap- 
peared. filling the sea with light. A sun- 
beam danced for just a wink on a panel 
gauge, and the reflection caught my eye. 
The cage was about 70 feet away and 
slightly above me. I swam straight to 
it and. opening the door, stood there on 
the sill feeling weak and wrung. My 
friends grinned, and behind their face 
masks their eyes stared brightly at me. 

eontinued 
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SHARK! 

As ( mailed, recovering my poise, a 
shape appeared in the ha^e. moving at 
the limit of visibility. Its swimming ac- 
tion was not that of a great blue. It had 
no sinuosity- The amplitude of the tail 
stroke w-as short but implied great pow- 
er. as if the spine of the fish were a rod 
of tempered steel. When it angled in to- 
ward the cage it became clearly recog- 
nisable as a make, the cousin of the 
great white. My apprehension disap- 
peared at the prospect of getting some 
footage of this swift, snaggictoolhed 
species that enjoys such a celebrated rep- 
utation among anglers. As I pushed olT 
from the sill, the mako accelerated vio- 
lently. went into an arcing turn, banked 
fully onto its left side to maintain sta- 
bility and dove steeply into the ha^c. 
traveling at a speed that left me won- 
der-struck. I can still see its wild night, 
body bowed into the turn like a leaf of 
a carriage spring, as if the film I never 
shot were being projected before m> 
eyes. 

On the last day of the July filming pe- 
riod a tiger shark came into the slick. 
It was a young one— not more than sev- 
en feet -still bearing the dark, blotchy 
coloration typical of imnialure speci- 
mens. The blues did not retire when the 
tiger arrived, but neither did they swim 
close to it. as they often do among them- 
selves. We have often seen the great blues 
keeping such close company that they 
run into each other, Tw ice we saw- a pair 
actually bump nose to nose, producing 
a comic reaction of mutual alarm and 
panicky retreat. 

The tiger shark cruised around the 
cage for about half an Itour. and at first 
I cautiously stayed inside to give my self 
the chance to make an evaluation free of 
the distorting effect of being under ten- 
sion, The shark made several close pass- 
es without appreciably changing his 
course or pace. There were no signs of 
excitement or aggression, although the 
tiger has a bad record — a long list of 
documented attacks on man. After a 
few minutes I left the cage, to the re- 
lief of Slater and Dc Camp, who were 
jammed up against the bars with three 
of us inside, and swam out to film the 
new shark. During the remainder of the 
summer I never again entered the cage 


I had taken such pains to perfect. Hut it 
was always nearby, a refuge and a com- 
fort. 

After our brief sortie in July our tech- 
niques seemed refined enough to justi- 
fy an intensive. 10-day shooting sched- 
ule in laic August, i'hoiograpiier Bob 
Young joined us so that, with two cam- 
eramen. we would be able to get the 
shots that wore at the top of my list; 
sharks and men in confrontation. 

On our first day out. there was not 
enough w ind to push the boat along and 
leave a long trail of chum behind. Con- 
sequently. we did not raise many sharks, 
and that was perhaps just as well, since 
it gave Bob Young a chance to get used 
to ilie cage. On some of the rough-and- 
tumble days that followed. Young actu- 
ally preferred the cage to the deck of the 
Ciickei. Although he served in the Navy 
in World War II. Young's stomach has 
never become used to the rolling life. 

At the start ofeach diving day Captain 
Mundus always performed a little ritual. 
While wc were suiting up for ilte dive. 
Mundus would fetch a icvcr-action Win- 
chester from below, check its action and 
set it on the deck just outside the cock- 
pit coaming. With this weapon he would 
lay down a covering lire when anyone 
was near the surface of the water outside 
ilie cage. On an active day he would fire 
more than a dozen rounds while Young 
and De Camp were going to and from 
the cage or while I was wailing out- 
side it for the descent to start. If a shark 
approached a diver — and many did - 
F-'rank would turn it with a bullet a few 
inches in front of its snoui- 

Whenever wc returned to the surface 
wc round the same sight: Mundus stand- 
ing at the very tip of the harpooning 
pulpit, his face in deep shadow beneath 
the brim of a faded safari hat. his legs 
and hips in constant easy motion to bal- 
ance him through the looping arcs of his 
insane perch, his Winchester held high 
across his chest. He would lay down his 
covering fire for us until Phil Clarkson 
had steered the boat alongside the cage. 
Then he would work his way aft. always 
leaving himself an unobstructed shot 
into the water anywhere around us. 
Whenever the rifle cracked we would be 
certain of seein.g. near where the bullet 


struck, a shark's snout turning away. 
The bubbles marking the impact were 
always close to the shark's head and al- 
ways between it and the nearest diver, 
never on the outside, where it might turn 
the shark toward the diver. Once, when 
a big animal as Mundus often referred 
to them — was moving in on my head 
faster than usual, I extended my arm 
.suddenly to deficci the snout and a 
round tore into the water so near my 
hand that I was sure it had passed be- 
tween my fingers. Alarmed and with the 
sudden thought that the action might be 
getting too hot for Mundus to handle. 

I glanced up at him standing in the 
cockpit. His dark, sun-narrowed eyes 
were darling over the surface with the 
swift precision of a robin pecking at a 
nest of grubs. I he stock of his Win- 
chester seemed barely to reach his shoul- 
der before the shot exploded from the 
muzzle. He sometimes held a shot, brak- 
ing the swing of the siiick in mid-arc. 
but even these movements were full of 
sureness, totally free of hesitation or 
doubt. 

Mundus' bullets plunking clo.se by 
never really bothered me. He is a brilliant 
snap shot and a natural pointer — the 
sights have been removed from most of 
his rifles, To me the fear of being bitten 
by a shark always outweighed ihal of 
being perforated by Mundus. 

As a safely measure below the surface, 
where Mundus' sharp eye could do us 
no good, wc carried two "powerheads." 
one inside the cage and one held to my 
wrist with a loop, These arc IS-inch 
pipes with shotgun chambers mounted 
at one end. which arc discharged by 
driving the forward end of the chamber 
against anything, such as the head of a 
great blue shark. With such protective 
devices to back us up and a good deal of 
experience among the sharks, by August 
our operation had reached peak efficien- 
cy. Things that had required painstaking 
effort early in the summer seemed rou- 
tine and easy now . With our .greater pro- 
ficiency the intense concentration of the 
experimental days vanished. Life in the 
cage and outside it became more relaxed. 
The result at first was an occasional 
trivial act of carelessness. Later on. in 
our laxity, wc occasionally did things 
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that verged on stupidity. Once, while we 
were aboard the Crickei changing air 
tanks and reloading cameras, wc left the 
side door of the cage open. When we 
were ready to return to the water we 
found that an eight-foot blue shark, 
lured by the container oozing chunt. had 
taken over the cage. What with a couple 
of people jabbing at him w ith poles, the 
shark got excited and. unable to hnd the 
door, rushed the bars. After some w-ild 
thrashing, it squeezed its way out. leav- 
ing the two bars betw'cen which it passed 
slightly bowed and brightly polished by 
its sandpaperlike hide. 

On our third day out we entered the 
water in a rush to photograph a school 
of bonito. In our excitement at the daz- 
zling sight of the school circulating in 
the sun-drenched water, we let the boat 
drift almost out of sight, with the cage 
still tethered to it. Later that same after- 
noon, after we had chummed up more 
sharks than wc had ever seen before. 
Young joined me outside the cage. When 
we had been at it a few minutes Dc 
Camp set the buoyancy control of the 
cage for neutrality and, with the cage 
nicely balanced in the middle ground, he 
came out. too. All three of us were very 
busy among the sharks, photographing 
them, trying to keep track of them and 
of each other and reacting with a de- 
cisive bump or shove to any shark that 
nosed us. We had a regular submarine 
circus act of men and sharks going and 
were getting extraordinary footage in 
the process. But the longer it continued 
the more I realized that, in fact, we were 
a bunch of seagoing jackasses. There 
were too many things to keep track of: 
two other divers, the sharks and the 
ca^. Furthermore, although the cage 
was behaving well, hanging motionless 
not 30 feet away, she was unmanned. 
Jf the control box had a slow leak, the 
water entering it would eventually short 
out the electrical circuit. If that were to 
happen and a large wave passing over- 
head were to compress the air bubble in 
the free-flooding chamber, the cage 
would begin to sink. Wc would then 
have to chase it 225 feet dow n and grope 
for it in the dim light, with the sharks to 
keep us company. There is no doubt 
that we were guided that afternoon by 

fonUnued 
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Competition Proved 

The checkered flog goes to Quaker Slote users time and 
again. Automotive experts consider it the best engine 
life preserver for ony cor — especially todoy’s hot new 
high-performonce breed. It’s refined only from 100% Pure 
Pennsylvonio Grade Crude Oil — theworld's choicest — and 
fortified with special Quaker State additives. Alwoys osk 
for Quaker Stote Motor Oil by name. 

QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY. PENNSYLVANIA 



RIBS TO RICHfS . . . IN ORLON'?. When poorboys succeed, 
they become playboys. Own sports cars. Own yachts. Own lots of 
FORUM rib-kniis like this one, of 97% Orion* 
acrylic, 3% Lycra*’ spandex. Besides its unusu- 
ally adventurous colorings, it stretches, with 
instant recovery. The better to keep up with its 
enterprising wearer As he acquires a repiita- 
SPORTSWEAR jjQp sometimes, a corporation. 


RIBS lU KieHL5> . . 

i lhey become playbo 
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In Heather tones 
uf Olive, Orange, 

Blue. Burgundy. 

Also. Black Watch, 

Hunter. 5. M, L. XL, 
AboulSl3.00.AtStand- 
ard Sportswear, Pittsburgh , 

Steiger. Springfield, Mass. 

& branches, and other fine stores. 

Or write FORUM, 303 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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LOOK 

HERE 

FOR 

YOUR 


SHARK! i-wit'umi 

pholographii; enlhusiasm. not common 
sense. Fortunalciv. our tilm ran out be- 
fore Our tuck and we returned to find the 
Crickef. as usual, nearby. 

Running back to Montauk, with a 
chance to reflect on our foolhardiness of 
that afternoon. I realized that some- 
thing akin to o\erconfrdence tnid per- 
meated our little group. But the instant 
cure was available on shore, and ctvn- 


Dc Camp and Young stared at the 
head. 1 felt that the sight, as it had with 
me the first time, explosively transmuted 
a vague notittn into reality. They seemed 
stunned. There were a few merry re- 
marks, with w.in results, about the size 
of the great white's mouth and teeth. 
Young, still hearing a (race of the pallor 
he always took on at sea. wobbled over. 
I le put u hand on my shoulder, and at- 
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Ashtabula - 6. j Bakst. 474S Main Avenud 
Cincinnati. Aakms Bicycles BAOBWaO son 
Sellers Bicycle Shop. 7207 Vine Stteet 
Cleveland — Schneider’s Loiam Oemson Bike Shop, 
10001 Loiam Avenue * 

Cleveland Heights - Al's Cedar-Lee Bicycle & 
La*nmov.e) Co.. 33208 Cedar Road 

Pfe let's Mower & Cycle Center. 191B Lee Road 
Harrison Harrison Bike Shop 13Q HarriSon Avenue . 
Lima Charlie The Bicycle Mar. 1000 '// North St. 
Mentor J S N Cycle Shop. 7512 Mentor Avenue 
Oberlm - The Sport Shop. 16 South Mam Street 
kitlCHIGAN 

Berkley - Herman Sm.ih Bicycle 4 Hobby Center. 

inc . A141 West 12 Mile Road 
Birmingham — Birmingham Bike Shop, 746 East Maple 
Ferndale - Models Bicyde Supples me 
22524 Woodward Avenue 
Traverse City -- City Bike Shop, me , 

322 South union Street 

WISCONSIN 

Beloit Johnson s Sport and Cycle 614 • 4|h St 
Milwaukee — Bob's Sport Shop. 3680 South Howell 
- Claude’s Bike Shop, 2597 North Downer 
t R Origgett Bike and Raceway. 

6539 West Fond Du Lac Avenue 
Wares Cycles. 3926 West Burleigh 
Monona Monona Bicycle Shoppe. 5728 Monona Onve 
Waukesha • Waukesha Cycle. 31: Easl Mam 
Wauwatosa — Bungalow Hobby and Cycle. 

8522 West North 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago Art’s Cycle & Hobby Slops. 

1710 t 87tn Street 
1636 L 55lh Street 

CaryCycle Shop. 6317 North Clark Street 
Roberts Cycle Co . 7053 N. Clark Street 
Turin Bicycle Co-Op. 1952 North Sedgwick 
Oscar Waslyn Cycles, 2221 kl M iwaukee Ave. 
Elmhurst Stemple s Cycle Cen'ei. 494 Spring Rd._ 
Evanston Berkeley's. 612 Davjs Street 
Galesburg.. Dave Rutledge Bike Shop 
South Cherry Street 

Geneva -• Jerry’s Store. Inc.. 129 w State Street 
Hinsdale - Hartley's Cycm 4 Hobby Shoppe. 

12 West Hinsdale Avenue 
Kankakee Grumish Mower 4 Bicycle Shop, 

1770 Ea:>i Maple 

Lake Forest — Kiddie’s. 258 Market SQuare 
flocklord Kegel’s Bicycle Store. 219 East Slate St. 
Wilmette - Wilmette Bicycie ano Sport Shop Inc . 

605 Cieen Bay Road 

IOWA 

Cedar Rapids Hall Bicycle. 405 Second Ave S C. 

Des Moines iiwm’s Bike S Sports Supply, 

1166 Twenl)i fourth Street 

MISSOURI 

Springfield The B'ke Shop. 616 So Kimbrough 
KANSAS 

Lawrence Gran Sport Cycle Shop, 

1015 West Ninth Street 
Wichita Hamilton’s. 2106 East Central 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis - The Bike Shop 215 Oak SI S C. 

Wheel Goods. 2737 Hennepin Averiue 
Richfield Penn Cycle Shop. 6832 Penn Avenue South 
St. Paul Harold’s Bicycle Shop 300 Bates Avenue 
Spokes & Sports, 1048 Rice Street 
TEXAS 

Austrrr Aust'n Bike Shop. 3804 Manchaca Rd 
Brownsville Valley BiCyde Co . 314 East Soin SI. 
Dallas - inwood Cycle Hobby Shop 
5627 west Lovers lane 

Houston University Cycle Shop 2452 T mes Blvd 
San Antonio Charles A James 213 North Mam St. 
LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge G \ Gonvales 192R Th la SI'eel 


On/y a Raleigh is really ai,^- Raleigh 


vementiv dose to ibc Cricki-r's dock, .^s 
soon as we wei’e tied up 1 ofTcred to show 
Young and l)c Camp something "rm 
sure you’ll be interested in." The three 
of us walked over to Salivar's Dock and 
I led them inside without a word into 
the bar. The shaded lights give little illu- 
mination to the rest of the room, Tlic 
mounted head of the great while cannot 
be seen clearly from the door. You have 
to walk well in. then look up. Tlie blow 
falls all ut once. 


templed a grin. "In Sicilv." he said, 
"ihov have a saving. •Better death titan 
LI bad fate.' And ihai was the dav I met 
vou. old buddv." 

The movie made during the project 
described above was tilled hi ike H'orkl 
oj Sharks. It probably will be shown on 
television later this year and may apivear 
in theaters as a .short. .'Ynothcr result 
is a i:>ivcr's klcvalor. on which a patent 
is pending. end 



Hcai! i/iui fuHoileil Giinhel liaiif;^ ai Salixar's Dock . ii illi Miimliis fiaimul hy its juxr.i at right. 
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High Mileage Drivers are Standard Oil customers. 
This lawyer is an HMD— he and his Chrysler commute 
more than 17,000 miles a year together. 



Standard Oil Dealers sell trouble-free driving. 


One way: clean American* Regular and American* 
Super-Premium Gasolines delivered through the 
American Final/Filter; 

Two others: the Standard Oil Credit Card is good 
for all driving needs and there’s always a 
Standard Oil Dealer just ahead. 

That’s why, in Mid-America, twice as many drivers 
choose Standard over any other brand. 

If you’re an HMD (and even if you’re not) 
a Standard Oil Dealer is your car’s best friend. 

^ STANOARO Olt DIVISION AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 01966. THE AMERICAN OIL COMPANY, CHICAGO. ILL ’TnOtmirK 
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The guy with the guitar is John Linnens. 

His slacks are Wear-Dated^ 
50®/o Blue "C"- polyester/50*/o cotton 
corduroy ''Breeches" by Hubbard. About $9. 

Wear-Dated clothes. 
Guaranteed for a year's 
normal wear/ refund or 
replacement by Chemstrand. 
The right clothes for reel people. 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


BOxiNO jnSF TORRfS. W. a Rucrio Rican now 
li\iiit! in Brooklyn. rclainrO Ins world Ii|;li1>heasy> 
weight tide when he gained a unanimous decision 
over seniimenial l.isorile. hul 7 ' underdog, LdJie 
(ollon, 40. orScjlIlc, in llicir 15-round match in 
I JS V«g.is. 


the pace foi him. slowed up a) ihe half pole and 
Brel brushed him. "I apologi/e." said Driser John 
Calon (o u deiecled Frsin after the race "ll wasn't 
your fault." replied Frsm. "It was that horse of 
yours." Lrsin said he and Bicl would return to 
Vernon Downs for another try at the record. 


I ormcf World Meavvwcighi Champion SONNY 
I IS I ON scored his second victory on his comeback 
mission when he knocked uul Amos Johnson of 
Medina. Ohio with a right uppercut in 1 .48 of the 
I III id found of a scheduled 10-round bout in (iolc- 
borit. Sweden. 

loronio's <,i ()R<iJ CIIUVAI.O. the Canadian 
hv.isswrighi cliaiiipiun. knocked out Mel Turnhow 
ol Paterson. N.J. m 2.55 of the scscnih round of 
■ lien scheduled lO-roundcr in Montreal. 


HESS Russia's BORIS SPASSKY look the Plan- 
giirsk) Cup in .Santa Monica. Calif, by winning his 
final m,ilch over Jan ficin Donner of The Nether- 
lands. as Bobby Fischer ol Brooklyn was held to a 
draw in his match with the world champion. I igran 
Peuiisian of Russia. Spassky and I ischer, who had 
come into the lust game of the IH-round loiirna- 
mcnl with identical scores of I0V6 points each, lin- 
/slicd li.ilf a point apart. 


FISHING -(IRI.rCF won the four-day international 
tuna tournament oil Yarmouth, Nova Scotia with 
.1 55'>-pound catch, as the British Canbhean leant 
pl.ic'cd second with a 555-nound tuna. The US. 
iinishcd third with a 207{^-pounder, while Canada 
and Mexico failed to score. 


GOLF art Wall JR of Honesdalc. Pa,, who 
called his play in recent tournaments "palhclic." 
lolaled 2h6. 16 under par, to win the SluO.lKIO In- 
siii.mcc Cil) Open in Hartford. Conn by two 
stiokes over Vies Llhs. 

MICKI Y WRIOHI won the Women's Western 
0|scn Ml Mukwonago. Wis. by one stroke with a 


HORSE RACING Ogden Phipps's BUCKPASSLR 
(S2.60) became the lirst 3-year-old in Thoroughbred 
history to earn over SI million as he easily took Sara- 
toga’s Travers Stakes by three-fourths of a length 
oser Reginald Webster's Amberoid The 

S53.6‘>0 purse increased Buckpusscr's l|{eliiiic win- 
nings to S1.03H.369. 

"I must admit I feci a little lonesome." said H I RSCH 
JACOBS, after he and partner Isidor Bieber re- 
duced their racing siahle by 53 Thoroughbreds (35 
hoiscsufrucmgageand IXyearlingslui the Saratoga 
Sales. One of them. ADMIRING, a 4-yeaf-old filly 
by ll.iilTo Reason out of Searching, went lor the high- 
est price ever paid for an uuclioned T hornughbrej — 
S.'IO.tHKI to New Jersey metals millionaire Charles 
W. fcngelhard 

SWIMMING DON SCKOLLANDLR set two world 
records in the national AAU championships in I in- 
coin. Neh. by swimming the 4(Kl.me1cr freestyle in 
4 II. 6 and the 200-melcr freestyle m 156. 2. ;«hol- 
Under had held the old 400-mcier murk until the 
meet's prelimmarics when John Nelson broke il 
w-lha4 II.JI. Fifleen-ycar-old POKbY WATSON 
look the women's 2f>0-riclcr freestyle in 2 10.5. 
breaking the world record of 2: 1 1.4 held by Martha 
Randall. Miss Watson then anchored the SANTA 
CLARA (Calif.) Swim (Tub's A team, which set a 
new world mark of 8 55.4 in the kOO-meier frccstslc 
relay. Other world record breakers were KARLN 
MUIR, a 14-year-old South African who shattered 
her own world mark in ihe 200-meier backstroke 
with a 2:26.4; MIKF BURTON of Sacramento, 
Calif., who lowered Ihe (.500-metcr freestyle record 
by 17 seconds (16:41. 6i; and 15-year-old PATTY 
( ARhrTO, who swam the ladies' I.SOO-mcicr free- 
sivie m I8.I2.V. 


HARNESS RACING- In prcps for Ihe upcoming 
H.iiiihlelonian, f rank brsin drove kF RKY W AY. 
l.isl vear's 2-ycar-old filly champion, to siclory m 
both heals 12:00 1 5and2.004 Mio win Ihe Review 
I utufily in Springfield. ML. and Billy Haughlon 
senl CARLISLL to Ihe front in hoih heats (2:05 
and 2 05 1 5 1 of a trot for 3-year-olds at the Cur lisle 
(Pa. I I air {fnigr 62). 

BRl I HA NOVI R. with I rank brsin handling Ihe 
reins as usual, delealed W'aygone by 31 lengths 
in 1.55 3 5 inaonu-milcmalchpaccal Vernon (N.Y ) 
Downs. But Bret missed Ihe onc-mile pacing record 
(1 .55) because W'aygone. who was supposed to set 


TENNIS DbNNIS RALSTON of Hakcrshcld. Calif., 
the nation's top-ranking player, defeated Dallas' 
CTiff Richey 14 12. M V. 8 6 to lake the final at 
the Nutinnal l awn Tenms Hall of Fame Tourna- 
ment at the Newport (R.l.) Casino. 

TRACK A FIELO— "I wouldn't mind met-ling Jim 
Ryun." said Kenya's 26-ycar-«id KIPCHtXib 
KblNO afler he ran the .second fasiesl mile ever a 
3:53.4. still 2.1 seconds over Ryun's world record — 
al a meet in London's White City Stadium. "But." 
continued Keino, "I don't believe I'll be a really fast 
milct because I can't do the liHlf-mile fast enough." 


MILEPOSTS INJURF.D: MARLIN McKFFVtR. 
26, end on the NFT.'s Los Angeles Rams, in an 
aulomuhile accident near Costa Mesa, Calif. Mc- 
Kecser hud the third finger on his right hand am- 
pulatcd, but doctors said he would probably play 
loolhjil bclorc the end of the season. Teammate 
Roman Gabriel, who was driving the auto when it 
crushed into a parked vair. was uninjured. 
KISIGNLD: JACK RaM.SAY. 40, as head has- 
kclKill couch at Philadelphia's St. Joseph's College 
to become general manager of the NBA's Philadel- 
phia 76crs. Ramsay, who compiled an imprevsisc 
234 72 record in his 1 1 years at St. Joseph's, signed 
a three-year contract with the 76crs and will begin 
hiv nevv duties on .September I. 


RTSKiStD BIRDIE TLUULT fs. 54. manager 
of the Cleveland Indians for the past four seasons, 
saying. "I came m happy, and I'm leaving the same 
way."' General Manager Gabe Paul said Tchbcits. 
who is returning (u his home near Bradenton, f la., 
"will he available for the remainder of the season 
for special assignments and will do some scouling." 
leb^'lts will be replaced for live rest of Ihe sear by 
Third Base touch GSOROf: hTRffALAND, an 
old Clescland shortstop. Birdie came to Ckscland 
in 1963 after fisc years us manager at Cincinnati 
<1954 I958).lhrce.vcars(l959-I96; imarronl-onicc 
job with Milwaukee and two seasons (1961 - 1 962) as 
Braves manager. In April 1964 he sulTereil a heart 
ullack, and Strickland served as micnm manager 
until Birdie returned in July. 


RETIRFD: From Thoroughhied racing because of 
a cracked sesamoid in her right hind ankle. MOC- 
CA.SIN, .1. A B iBulll Maniock's unheaten 2-vcar. 
old filly champion of 1965. Moccasin, a daughter 
ol Naniallah, woo all of her eight races last year 
hut took only two of sis slarlv this season and re- 
tired with 5348. .308 in career earnings. Hancock 
said she will he returned to Kcnlucky to await the 
1967 breeding season. 

Rb f IRLD. I rom track and field competition, OL- 
I AN CaSSF.I.L. 28. of N'ullcy. N.J . one of Ihe 
country's top da'h men for the past nine years and 
a member of the U.S. guld-m^al-winnmg l.(•00- 
nieier relay team at the 1964 Olympics, to beconte 
director of track and field for Ihe AAU 
DU D .Sports-car Driver KLN MII.FS. 47, of 
Hollywood, Calif., co-winner of Ihe 24-tiour en- 
durance race at Daytona and the 12-hour at Scbnng 
■ nrd prototype racer 


irol, s 




rside. Calif V 


red olT the track and flipped end o 


DIbD. JACK HFRNON JR , 48, basehall writer 
for the /‘iir\f>urg/t Poi/-</'«.-rf/r for 18 years, in 
Pittsburgh. 


CREDITS 

4 • She) Herihorn block Sior, 16 — lied Eoplon. 19 
-Cvrt Cu'-'hH- 21.26 -John G. ZiMwemor 22- 
Sheedv » lci>'i 36 The N.svi 37,38 

UPl. 41, 46 Mom k"i <T 60 -He/p Sfjiorlmon- 
62 Eobe'i *■ Hocieo 68 72 -Miehoel AOe Co»p 
76 Eoy 0« Coiovo 79 - liibe’h Mine., Dovaf i..ro« 
80 -CmI Gunihe'. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 

NANCY STREMMEL, 
J7, who crewed for 
iht! LarchiDoni (N.Y.) 
YCs winninj} cniry in 
The Foiindcn Cup Iasi 
year, moved up to ihe 
skipper's spot and look 
three lirsis, a tifth Jnd 
u foiirih to win ihc 
trophy, symbol of the 
Girls’ Long Island 
Sound Championship. 

SCOTT CHRISTO- 
PMER. a 12-ycar-old 
I'rom Falls Church. Va.. 
who also excels in root- 
ball. swimming, golf 
and wrcsiling, cn- 
icred a local junior 
■rack meet and scored 
four lirsis and a second 
after completing his 
Liiile League season 
wiih a .458 BA. 



CHARLOTTE JANKE. a 
W inlock. Wash, house- 
wife, whose husband 
was climinuled early 
from Ihe lumberjack 
championships in Hay- 
ward. Wis., look her 
third women's world 
logrolling title (she won 
in 1964 and 1959) by 
defeating Diane Rowe 
of Santa Ana. Calif. 

BRAD HENSON. 9. a 
pitcher for Ihe Sunbeam 
Bakers of Rvanskillc, 
I nd.'s civic league, 
struck out 264 of 276 
batters this season as he 
pitched live no-hmers 
plus two perfect games 
and batted -Sit), ihe 
highest in the league, 
in leading his team to 
the championship. 






GABBY HULGAN, 
J2. of Beysemef, .AJa.. 
broke 98 of 100 targets 
in defending his sub- 
Junior all-borc iillc at 
the World Skeci Shoot- 
ing Championships in 
Rochester, N.Y. Five 
days later, in Nashville. 
Ik broke lOO but lied 
with four others and 
lost in the sliooiolT. 

DEANNA SHEPPARD, 
a 24-ycar-old secretary, 
piiehcd her Blooming- 
ton (Minn.) team lo its 
second straight Minne- 
sota State Women’s 
Fast Fitch Softball ti- 
tle, blanking Shakopce 
14-0 in the title game. 
In two seasons IX'anna 
has won 63 gaincs. al- 
lowing no earned runs. 
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BASEBALLS WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Now that I'm the Reds’ new manager. 

And if this is to be my fate. 

Please. Lord, just give me the runs 
left on. 

And I'll give you the ones that cross 
the plate. 

This bit of poetry is scrawled on a sign on 
Manager Dave Bristol's desk in the Cincin- 
nati (1-6) clubhouse. Bristol would like to 
have had his wish come true last week, for 
his Reds left I Omen on base in one game, 1 1 
in another and lost both of them 4 3. Willie 
Mays of san rgAsCLSco (4-1) also came up 
with a touch of eloquence. Said Willie after 
his 535th homer, which pushed him pa.st 
Jimmy Fokx and made him the second great- 
est home run hitter of all time; "That one 
had a ditfcrcnt sound from all the others. It 
kind of sang it-sclf out of the park." By 
week's end Willie had hit six in his last nine 
games. Gaylord Perry pitched his third 
straight game without allowing an extra-base 
hit and became the fust 20-gamc winner \n 
the majors. Both Atlanta (4-2) and Phil- 
adelphia (4-3) got help where it was needed 
most from the bullpen. Relievers Ted Ab- 
ernathy. Clay Carroll and Phil Niekro bol- 
stered the Braves, while Ray Culp and new- 
comer John Morris picked up wins, the first 
by Phillie relievers m more than two weeks. 
Leo Durocher hnally came up with a move 
that helped Chicago (2-4). At least that’s 
the way Leo felt after he smuggled the 9- 
ycar-old son of a wealthy Chicagoan onto 
the bench for luck and the Cubs won 4-3. 
When it came to luck, however, st. ixduis 
(2-4) players knew they were out of it. A 
black cat crossed in front of their bus on the 
way to Candlestick Park and. sure enough, 
the Cardinals lost to the Giants 3-1 . It should 
have taken the Astros 50 minutes to fly to 


HOUSTON (4-3) from Dallas, where they had 
landed en route from San Francisco. Instead, 
it took more than four hours as, one after 
another, their flights were grounded because 
of throttle irnuhlc, the absence of a pilot 
and, finally, overloading. Don Drysdale won 
hts first game in nearly two weeks for los 
ANGfci FS (4 3). Bob Friend and Ralph Terry 
each pitched three innings of shutout ball in 
relief as new York (4-3) beat the Pirates 
twice. piTTSBURCiH (3-3) blew a 7-1 lead one 
day, lost again the next when Third Base- 
man Jos^ Pagan made a record-tying three 
errors in one inning and four overall, and 
again the next when Bill Mazeroski made his 
first error in 51 games and Gene Alley his 
first in 18. All this befell the Black Maxers 
after a home-town paper ran a headline 
reading: pirates start last ‘easy' week; 

.■HETS, CUBS OEFFR SOFT COMPETITION. 

SUndings Pilt 72-50. SF 73-51. LA69-53. 

Phil 67-57, SIL S3-60, Cin 50-03 All 59- 

63. Hou 55-6B. NY 55-69. Chi 41-SO 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Jim Kaat of the Twins, Mickey Lolich of 
the Tigers and Bob Locker of the White Sox 
won two games last week. So did Al Saler- 
no, who is an umpire. Working at first base 
one day, Salerno overruled the homc-plaic 
umpire, pointing out that Andy Kosco of 
MINNE.SOTA (6-1) had not struck out. be- 
cause his foul tip on a potential third strike 
had hit the dirt before going into the glove 
of CALIFORNIA (1-6) Catcher Bob Rodgers. 
Thus reprieved. Kosco singled to drive in 
the winning run. A few days later m new 
YORK (3-4) Salerno and his fellow umpires, 
whose luggage had been temporarily lost 
en route, had to borrow working gear from 
their Yankee Stadium hosts. There they 
were, natty and happy in gray ushers' 
slacks, peppermint-striped shirts and Yan- 


kee caps when, oops, there was Al Salerno 
again. This time he decided that Kansas 
CITY (2-6) Pilcher Lew Kraus.se would have 
scored from first on a hit ihai became a 
groimd-nile double when a fan touched it. 
Kruusse's run was the only score in the 
Athletics’ l-O victory, a fact that angered 
Yankee Manager Ralph Houk so much 
that he was tossed out of the game. Birdie 
Tcbbeits resigned as Cleveland (4-3) man- 
ager but before he left. Leon Wagner pro- 
vided him with one last hurrah by hitting 
his second game-winning homer in three 
days. Bill Skowron of Chicago (5-3 ) sought 
advice from Smoky Burgess on the art of 
pinch hilling, came away crammed wiih 
tips on positive thinking and promptly hit 
a two-run pinch homer. Not to be outdone. 
Burgess later hit a very positive two-run 
double, the 130th pinch hit of his career. 
A three-run homer by Frank Howard and a 
two-run homer by Ken Harrclson gave 
WA.SH1NGTON (3-3) a pair of comt-from- 
behind wins. Boog Powell of Baltimore 
(4 2) becainc the first American Leaguer to 
hit three homers in one game this sea.son 
and had hit five for ihc week before being 
sidelined with a bruised hand, boston (1-5) 
followed one of its best weeks of the season 
with one of its worst. Detroit (5-1) pitch- 
ers gave up 10 homers, making it a not-so- 
grand total of 149 for the year, or 12 more 
than all of last season. But the Tigers them- 
selves hit nine homers, five in a 9-4 win over 
the Orioles. Denny McLain, loser in seven 
of eight decisions since the All-Star Game, 
knew his control had been bad. He didn't 
know quite how bad, (hough, until he tried 
to throw his glove into the dugout and 
watched it sail into the stands. 

SlEndints Balt 80-43. Del 67-55. CIsv 66- 

59, Minn 66-59, Chi 65-60. Cal 61-63. 

NY 56-69, Wash 56-71, KC 54-71. Bos 54-74 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

How careless can a guy get? St. Louis' 22-ycar- 
old rookie lefi-hander, Larry Jasicr. tipped 
off all his pilches when he faced Los Angeles 
last week, yet emerged with a 4-0 victory his 
fourth straight shutout over the Dodgers. In 
trying to explain his success against ihc world 
champions. Jasier says, "With the Dodgers not 
having a home run hitler. I'm not so careful 
with ihcm. It's when I get careful that 1 have 
trouble " Pitching carefully against the rest of 
the teams in the league. Jasicr has a 4-3 record, 
a $.46 LKA and has given up II homers in 
6lH innings. All he has given the Dodgers in 
36 innings has been 20 singles. Jasicr's shutout 
spell actually dales back to last September. 


Called up from Tulsa in the Texas League, 
where he had an 1 1 13 record. Jasicr faced the 
Dodgers in his major league debut, pitched 
one inning and. naturally, did not permit a 
run. He finished the season with three complete- 
game wins, healing Ihc Houston Astros twice 
and the .San Francisco Giants once. The mod- 
ern record for consecutive shutouts by one 
pitcher against one team in a single season is 
five, set by Grover Cleveland Alexander of 
(he Philadelphia Phillies against the Reds in 
19)6. Jastcr will very likely be given an oppor- 
tunity to equal that feat when Ihc Dodgers go 
to St. Louis during the final week of the sea- 
son. When that lime comes, all that the Dodg- 
ers can hope for is that Jastcr will be a little 
more careful about how he pilches to them. 
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WANTED 

HIRHAYFEVER 




fc 

CONTAC 


P 


PulDlic Remedy No.l 


You may not think Contac*' looks tough. 

Either head-on or in profile. 

But when it comes to hay fever, Contac comes on like gangbusters. 

Where does Contac get its muscle? From over 600 tiny "time 
pills" in each capsule. Set like clocks, this good medicine will 
help keep you relieved all through a miserable hay fever day. 

Or night. 

A Contac capsule works quickly to (1) wipe out hay fever 
sniffles (2) mop up teary. bleary, watery eyes (3) soothe itchy 
eyes (4) put a 12-hour silencer on sneezes (5) clear your 
stuffy nose. You can breathe again! 

Next time your hay fever pops off. hit it with Contac. You’ll 
feel like you just beat up a big bully. Which, indeed, you did. 

Contac. The hay fever and cold capsule more people prefer. 
Save money on the large size, at your pharmacy. 

"ft//., 

.Venley k James Laboratories, Philadelphia {oo»i)Housekt«pin$'. 



WITole the readers take over 


BEAR 

Sirs: 

The first iirticle of your senes by Alabama 
FiHJiball Coach Bear Bryani. /’// Tel/ you 
Almuf Tooihall (Aug. 15 et leq.], is simply 
great, 1 his IS no ordinary sports story. It is 
one of the most candid and gripping pieces 
of Americana that I have ever read If forth- 
coming pieces are comparable they should 
be published in bixik form for the benefit of 
future generations. 

r. Stuart Ridgely 

Washington 

Sirs; 

Ctingratulaiions. 1 came to knt>w the Bear 
quite ssell when he vsas coaching at Texas 
A&M Me reminds me of the drill instructors 
at the Marine Corps boot camp at Parris Is- 
land during World War I, who had only a 
short time to prepare a bunch of green rook- 
ies for combat. They appeared to be mean, 
tough, na.sty and ruthless. However, like 
Bear Bryant, they were just old softies at 
heart 

l lOYO J. GhUW^RX' 

Houston 

Sirs; 

One look at the fine men who once played 
under Bryant wilt dispel all criticism of his 
methods of ■■motivation.” 

1 arry Cmi ns 

Tuscaloosa. .Ala. 

Sirs; 

One of my fondest mentories is of leaving 
the Stands and running across the gridiron 
at Texas U.^s Memorial Stadium on Thanks- 
giving Day IV5fi- The Texas Aggies had just 
beaten the I onghorns 34 21 to clinch the 
Southwest Conference championship (the 
only Aggie team ever to win in Memorial 
Stadium, before or since). As I passed the 
victorious Bear Bryant, who was w.ilking 
alone across the field, my delirious cry of 
■■Good game, Coach," was answered with 
a gracious, satisfied smile. 

1 want to thank SI and John Underwood 
for presenting the story ol the world's great- 
est coach, Paul Bry.inl. 

CUARLtS W Jl SKISS 

Bossier City. I a. 

Sirs: 

The Bear says. "ITI tell you about foot- 
ball." I'd like to know when he’s going to 
start. So far he has written an autobiogra- 
phy and caught amateur psychology. I ex- 
pected to read about football, not about his 
great way with the ladies or his inferiority 
complex. 

Rrni Brutogao 

Covina. Calif. 


Sirs; 

Hear says he called Shug Jordan at Au- 
burn at 7 one morning and Shug wasn't in 
the olTice. Could it be Shug w’as at the train- 
ing table having breakfast with his boys or, 
perhaps, out on the field? Certainly, he could 
have been busy with football coaching in- 
stead of talking on the phone. 

Believe me. Auburn does take its football 
seriously and its fine coach, too. 

Mrs. G. O. NorooRVn Jr. 
Huntsville, Ala. 

STAR GAZERS 
Sirs: 

After reading Dan Jenkins' article. A Poor 
S/ioH hi rlie (\V« Ric/i ( Aug, 1 5 1 , I feel com- 
pelled to take exception to his comment that 
the annual College All-Star Game is not 
really necessary. Although some of the more 
wealthy All-Stars may feel more comfortable 
sitting on their fat wallets than they do wear- 
ing those jerseys with the stars on the shoul- 
ders. the College All-Star Game still kicks 
off the season in the minds ot the nation's 
football lovers 

Over and above this, however. Jenkins 
seems to have forgotten the fact that the All- 
Star Game profits are turned over to The 
Chicago Tribune Chanties organisation. If 
for no other reason than that, the lusually) 
competitive and spirited summer cla.ssie 
started by the late Arch Ward 32 years ago is 
still worthwhile. 

L. Brian Hiiii tR 

Dallas 

Sirs: 

May the All-Star Game live on forever 
for the benefit of The Chicago Tribune Char- 
ities. Inc. and all the fans who like to see the 
NI L champs and the best seniors m the 
world play ball. 

A.s for the quality of tbi.s ycar'.s play and 
the outcome, u could just as easily have 
been the Chicago Bears in place of the col- 
lege stars. 

Hot! Fosiir 

Chicago 

Sirs. 

If Dan Jenkins wants to eliminate some 
football, why not do away with a few of 
those bowl games.’ 

hi) I.AIGHLIS 

Beikclcy. Ill, 

Sirs; 

The All-Star Game has outlived its time. 
This year's 38 t) score in favor of the men 
wa.s definitely not an attraction for any foot- 
ball fan 

David J lUsstni; 

Gardner, Mass, 


THE GAME 

Sirs: 

In reference to your ScoRfCARt) item. 
■■Merger Schmerger" (Aug. 15). wc, too. 
hope the game between the National hiH)i- 
ball League and the American hooiball 
League survives, and we arc doing every- 
thing possible to see that it is played as 
planned in January. 

However, as we staled several times since 
the announcement on June 8. this is a total 
package of which the game is a pan. All 
elements of the agreement between the two 
leagues arc necessary, we believe, to the suc- 
cessful conduct of professional ftxjtball in 
the future. This is why we feel the legislation 
IS vita! to all aspects, including the gamc. 
Pnt Rozflli 

Commissioner. The National 
hooiball League 
New Votk City 

UNDERDOG LEAGUE 

Sirs: 

Thank you for William Leggett's siimu- 
Uling article suggesting inierleaguc play in 
major league baseball ( The Lang, Lang Sea- 
son. Aug. 1 5). To extend the idea, I suggest 
that two new leagues be formed each year. 
Dnc would consist of the lop-division teams 
of each league from the previous year. The 
other would be comprised of the bottom- 
division teams. This annual rotation of half 
of each major league would enable the fans 
to see five new teams and their players each 
year. The second-division league would ofl'er 
a better chance for long-hungry teams to win 
a pennant, which would, in turn, boost at- 
tendance and team morale. And the World 
Senes would be a natural, pitting the ■■un- 
derdog-league" Winner against the first-di- 
vision league champ. 

James Garvin 

f'ort Worth 
.Sirs; 

Regular season interlcaguc play would re- 
duce baseball to a scries of exhibition games. 

Jim Fitzpairk k 

Louisville 

Sirs: 

My solution to the problem of the too- 
long major league baseball sea.son is simply 
to reduce the schedule to 153 games, thus 
nearly restoring it to its traditional 154- 
gamc length. 

The ! 62-game season, like the second All- 
Star Game, the spin douhlchcader. the ob- 
noxious exploding scoreboard and other new 
moneymaking gimmicks, is merely a change, 
not an improvement. 

Paui S Fun 

l.ongmeadow. Mass. 

conilnued 


Groat sport. You’re the winner with Dial. The loser? 
Bacteria that cause odor. Dial’s famous AT-7 sees to that. 



Keeps you fresh and sure all day. A Dial shower has staying power. 
That’s the name of the game— with Dial. 




J.O.B. Inc. is the unique non profit 
placement agency for disabled men 
and women. 

Many employers who hire J.O.B. 
candidates have learned about the 
contributions of skill, energy and 
judgment that qualified disabled per- 
sons bring to the job. See for yourself 
. . - next time hire an experienced dis- 
abled employee, For information call 
the J.O.B. nearest you or write: 

1.0. B. Inc., 717 First Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10017 


19TM HOLE coniinufil 

STRONG SUPPORT 

Sirs: 

Your recent cdiinnaK (ScoRrrARi), June 
27 el sec/. ) defending the Sierra Club in its 
elTorts to prevent the building of dams m 
the Grand Canyon were enough to cause 
me to write strong letters to three Senators 
and Representatives, Two of the three have 
promised to oppose the Bureau of Recla- 
mation project- And the way things are go- 
ing. we'll need those votes 

You could do the John Muir organi/.a- 
lion a lot more good if you would publish 
Its address and the cost of membership, I 
don't particularly care whether the Internal 
Revenue .Service says the fee is deductible 
or no(- If the cost is not loo high I would 
be tempted to join the Sierra Club on this 
issue alone and there must be others like 
me. But I don't know where to lind it. 

Yours IS a powerful voice in support of 
conservation and protection of our natural 
resources. Don't let up. 

Waltir F. SrnAR Jh. 

Madison, Wis. 

• Membership applications should be 
sent to David Brower, Kxccutivc Direc- 
tor, 'Die Sierra C'lub, Room 1050, Mills 
Tower Bldg., San Francisco, hntrance 
fee and dues for the first year arc Sl4, 
dues $9 thereafter. ED. 


EDITORIAL « ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

SrORTS Itl.USTRAiri), 

Time & l.ife Building. Rockefeller C’enler, 
New York, New York 10020. 

Time tnc. aJw r>ubJ>fhei TiMr, Liet, Tomilns 
and. in cnniunciion with il\ subsidiaries, ihe 
Inlernalinnal ediiions ol I iMi and I irr. 
Chairman of Ihe Bswrd, Andrew Hciskell: 
Chairman, t iecuiive ( ommiilec, Roy 1: 
I.arsen; Chairman, Imance Cnmmillee, 
Charles 1. Siillman. Hresiilrni. James A. 
l.inen: Kxecuiivc Vice President and I leasur. 
er. I). W Hriimbaugh; Vice Presideni and 
Secretary, Bernard lUrnes: Vice Preaisleni 
and Assisiani lo (he Preaidcnl. Arnold W. 
Carlaon; Vice President and Cnmpiroller, 
John K Harvey; Vice Presidents, Charles A. 
Adams. Bernhard M Auer, Hheii Austell, 
Ldgar R Baker, Charles R. Rear, Clay Ruck- 
hout. K. M. Buckley. Charles L. CJleasnn Jr . 
John L. Hallenbeck, Jerome S. Hardy, Sidney 
1. James. Arthur W. Keylor. Henry l.uce 111, 
Ralph I) Paine Jr . Wcslon C. Pullen Jr,. 
James K. Shepley, Garry Valk; Assislani 
C'-ompiroller and Assistani Secretary, CurUa 
C. Messinger; Assistani Trca.surers, W. G. 
Davis, Tvan S. Ingcis. Richard B. McKeough. 
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ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 


Scicric e Fmda Healing; Substance That 

Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new hcniini; substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved — without 
resnrt to surgery. 

In case after case, while Jtently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

.Most amnsin^ of all — results were so 
thorough that sulTerers made astonishing 
statements like "I’lles have ceased to be a 
problem ! " 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Ilynebj— discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pomlory or oinlment form under the name 
/'reparation //*. Ask for it at all drug 


MAN VS. MACHINE 

Sirs: 

The reasoning of F. Pierce Sherry (l‘)rii 
Hoi t. Aug. 8) regarding the frailties of hand 
liming as opposed to electronic liming with 
reference lo Jim Ryun's mile record appears 
quite logical on the surface. In fact, how- 
ever. he IS KK)' ,’ wrong. 

He referred to an electronic timer used 
lo eliminate a car at Indianapolis by a hun- 
dredth of .T second. Those cars travel at 
speeds of 150 mph. The fasicst man has 
ever traveled is 26.2 mph. when Bob Hayes 
was timed at 7.8 during a Hying 100 yards 
in a relay. Obviously the problem is not 
quite the same. 

Further, when H.syc.s won the Olympic 
lOO-mcter title at Tokyo he was timed elec- 
tronically in 10.0 (actually 9.97) to equal 
the world record- The three hand timers 
showed 9.8, 9.9 and 9.9. The electronic lime 
was oflicial. Hand liming always produces 
a faster lime than electronic timing Hcncc. 
electronic timing would have shown Ryun 
(who was moving at 15.6 mph) lo be slow- 
er. not fa.ster. 

Had Mr. Sherry looked closely at the 
photograph he would have observed that 
the timers in Berkeley, like all competent 
timekeepers, actuated their watches with 
their first fingers, and not with thcir "meaty 
thumbs." 

Dk k Bank 

Beverly Hills. Calif. 


SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 

Hco-se include a SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Ubel lo 

SPORTS It LUST RATED. 

S40 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 60611. 
C.'harles A, Adamt. Vice Preaidenl 

mail this form willi your [layment, 

□ new sulwcfiplion. □ renew my lubtcripiion. 

SUOSCRIPTION RATES 
U.S. and < anada' I yr M OO 

Mililary personnel anywhere in (be world: I yr. ib 00 
All nlher- I yr. IIUOO 


CHANCE OF ADDRESS '' 'I 

allach label here 

if you're moving, please lei us know five weeks 
before dunging your address. Place mairaiine 
address label here, print your new address beJowr. 
IT you have a uuesiion about ynur sulncripiio^ 
place your inagorine address label here and clip 
this form (o your letter. 
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Blends, bourbons, Canadians 
lend us your ears. 


Listen to its tingling tanncss. 

Too exuberant to suppress. 

Sprite. With the tart taste that 
gently tingles. Subtle. Interesting. 

Alive. Even ticklish. 

So tart and tingling, we just couldn't 
keep it quiet. 





Are we changing the 'Winston tastes good' slogan? 


Ta Winston smokers, it's still 'like g cigarette should. 


But to the rest of ^ou, it's 'like your cigarette should. 


Get the message? Unless your cigarette is Winston, ' 

you're missing out on the best taste in filter cigarettes. 

So change to Winston and change for good. ..for good taste every time. 



